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TRADES UNIONS AND TRADE OUTRACES. 

SHEFFIELD must be a nice place to live in. ‘“ Rattening,” 
larceny, blowing up with gunpowder, and murder, backed up 
by lying, forgery, and perjury, are recognised practices in the 
town of whittles, saws, scissors, and razors “made to sell,” 
These crimes are supposed, seemingly by a large portion of 
the inhabitants, to be justified by the plea that they are 
perpetrated for the purpose of “protecting the interests of 
trade.” Does a man, from any cause or no cause at all, incur 
the wrath of the trades unions, he is first “ rattened ’—that is, 
his bands, nuts, or other implements are stolen, damaged, or 
destroyed. If that does not induce him to submit himself 
to the unions, his workshop or his house is blown up with gun- 
powder, irrespective of the fact that himself, or his family, 
or his workpeople may be included in the destruction 
aimed at, If he is still contumacious, his steps are dogged, 
he is shot at and maimed for life, or murdered outright, 
And these atrocities are committed for pay, by men who have 
no private grief to complain of, and who have received no 
personal injury from their victims, at the rate of from five 
pounds to twenty pounds per “job,” according to the degree 
of injury inflicted, The horrors perpetrated, or alleged to 
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have been perpetrated, by Indian Thugs, Italian bravoes, or | 
the assassin-followers of the mediwval “Old Man of the | 
Mountain,” never exceeded those of which Sheffield has for 

years been the scene, Truly that town must be a pleasant 

place for honest men to live and labour in, Are there any 

others in these kingdoms like it, we wonder ? 

The revelations made to the Commission of Inquiry at 
Sheffield have shed a strong, an unexpected, and an odious 
light upon the operations of trades unions, That those asso- 
ciations were managed by foolish men in a foolish way was 
known before ; that individual unionists had committed great 
crimes had on more than one occasion been proved, and 
others, undetected, were suspected of like offences, But that 
such wanton, wholesale atrocities as those disclosed to Mr. 
Overend and his colleagues were perpetrated on an organised 
system, under the supervision of union officials, on the most 
trivial provocation, and were regularly paid for out of union 
funds, was not even dreamed of—by anyone unconnected 
with trades unions, at all events. What was known to, or 
suspected by, the initiated in these associations is another 
matter. Yet all this is true, and probably more is true 
than has been revealed, horrible as the revelations are. 
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It is idle to say that these deeds are the work of indi- 
viduals, and that the unions, as such, are not to be held 
responsible for them, The unions, and every member of 
them, are culpable in this matter, The outrages are confessed 
to have been committed for what was supposed to be the fur- 
therance of union interests; they were planned by union 
officers, perpetrated by union agents, and paid for out of union 
funds. The members of the unions generally, if not 
personally cognisant of the crimes planned and per- 
petrated by their officials, accepted the results, made no 
inquiry as to the means by which the advantages they en- 
joyed were attained, exercised no check over the expenditure 
of their funds, and therefore adopted and approved of all 
that was done. Equally vain is it for unionists to disclaim 
and denounce such deeds now that they have been 
found out. After the confessions of the miscreant 
Broadhead, who will put faith in such disclaimers? He, 
the principal officer of half a dozen trade associations, 
denounced as “fiendish” and “hellish” the very outrages 
he was planning and paying for. Will anyone believe in the 
virtuous indignation expressed so loudly by union officials 
who must all along not only have known of, but who concealed 
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and connived at, his doings? Decidedly not. On the unions 
and on their officers must for ever rest the odium, the deep 
damnation, of these atrocities, It would have been easy for 
the members of the unions to put a stop to trade outrages 
had they been so minded, But they made no effort. They 
allowed known villains to dispose of their funds as they 
pleased. They paid for the commission of theft, arson, and 
murder, and asked no questions, Had the members of the trade 
societies taken but ordinary precautions—had they not, in 
fact, been wilfully blind—the misapplication of the union 
funds, and the habitual falsification of the union books con- 
fessed to, could not have been carried on, The way in which 
affairs were managed was disclosed by one witness, a 
union secretary, who owned to having paid money to men 
whom he “suspected "—to adopt his own way of putting it— 
of committing outrages, and then falsified his books to con- 
ceal his share in the transaction, Regarding certain false 
entries of money, he was asked :— 


Was this entered as expenses of the Hereford-street outrage ?—No; I 
should not be so foolish, I entered it as expenses paid by Mr. Barker. The 
auditors inquired what the expenses were. I said they were expenses paid 
by Mr. Barker, They did not require any vouchers; they took my word, 


That was the way affairs were managed. Auditors of 
accounts “did not require any vouchers” from the secre- 
taries and treasurers; they “took their word;" and the 
members, generally, were equally complaisant and confiding : 
they, too, made no inquiries, they “ took the word” of their 
officials, and affected to believe all or anything they were 
told. Can they now eschew responsibility, or escape the 
odium of deeds they permitted, if not positively sanctioned ? 

It is noteworthy, though not surprising, that workmen, and 
not masters, were usually the persons upon whom rattening and 
other outrages were committed. Workmen always suffer most 
from the operations of the unions, Rules are devised which 
aim at securing advantages to one set of workmen at the 
expense and to the detriment of their fellows, Especially 
is this the tendency of the rules relating to apprentices 
and to the keeping superior workmen down to the level 
of the mediocrities, at least, if not the imbeciles, of 
a trade, For instance, in the Sheffield File-smiths’ 
Union the rule was that no apprentice should be 
taken unless he was a son of one of the members of the trade, 
By what law of nature or of justice has one man or set of men 
a right to deny to others the opportunity of teaching their 
sons the means of earning an honest living? On the 
contrary, is it not the grossest and most senseless tyranny to 
attempt such a thing? Then--and these remarks apply not 
to Sheffield merely, but to trades unicna everywhere—there 
are rules which forbid workmen, whatever their abilities, from 
doing a greater quantity or giving a better quality of work 
than their less gifted fellows ; the result being that superior 
capacity goes for nothing, and the clever men are kept down 
to the level of the fools and incapables, It would be 
incredible that such tyranny as this could be submitted to, did 
we not remember that fools and incapables are always in a 
majority amongst mankind, and can coerce, if they cannot 
fairly compete with, their abler compeers, The biggest 
“muffs "if we may use a vulgar but expressive word— 
generally rule the roost in trades unions, and are the most 
blatant sticklers for “trade rules,” 

These Sheffield disclosures suggest the grave and painful 
question we have already asked—namely, are there other 
places‘in England where the rattening and outrage system is 
carried on? To the like extent and with a similar amount of 
method and recklessness, perhaps, No; but to a certain 
degree, and with a like spirit and aim, undoubtedly, Yes, 
Well may we also ask, are Broadhead, and Crookes, and 
Hallam—pity that an honoured name should be borne by such 
a monster !—sui generis, or are they merely exaggerated 
types of a class of men to be found elsewhere? Sheffield is 
not the only place where, nor this the only time when, 
deeds of violence have been perpetrated in behalf of trades’ 
unions, Years ago, murder was committed in Glasgow with 
the knowledge and connivance of the officera of the 
cotton-spinners’ union, several members of whom, though 
not the actual perpetrators, and in other respects men of fair 
character, were tried, convicted, and banished for the crime. 
The brickmakers of Manchester and elsewhere are accused of 
mixing needles and broken giass in clay to be kneaded 
by obnoxious persons. The “picketing system,” frequently 
accompanied by insults, always by annoyance, and sometimes 
by violence, was pursued by the unions of the London building 
trades in their great strike a few years since, and is in full opera- 
tion by the tailors now, We say nothing as to the merits of 
these disputes between workmen and their masters, The men 
may have a good case: in numerous instances they no doubt 
have, What we object to is their manner of carrying on the 
war, and the means they adopt to intimidate and coerce 
fellow-workers who do not happen to think as they do, 
Intimidation and coercion are the objects aimed at by the 
picketing system, or it has no purpose at all. Unionists 
seem incapable of understanding that, while they claim 
liberty of action for themselves, they are bound to 
allow like freedom to others, They have a perfect right 
to combine together for lawful purposes and to frame rules 
for their own governance ; but they have no right to enforce 
submission to those rules upon their neighbours, Yet this they 
are continually striving to do, That they usually adopt milder 
means than their Sheffield brethren, may be true ; but their 
aims are equally unjust, and their practices quite as objection- 
able in principle. All that must be changed, or the unionists 
must continue to bear the opprobrium they have iucurred, and 
to deprive themselves of public sympathy and support in 
their contests with employers, Indeed, one of two things 


seems inevitable as the result of the investigation car- 
ried on by the Trades Union Commission in Sheffield and 
elsewhere : either the unions must be reconstructed, with 
different officers, different rules, different practices, and a 
different spirit ; or the laws against intimidation and coercion 
must be made more stringent and enforced more vigorously. 
If unionists and their leaders be wise, they will adopt the 
former alternative, and prefer voluntary action rather than 
provoke legislative interference, 


THE RIOTS IN BIRMINGHAM. ie, 

In our last week’s Namber we gave some account of the riots in 
Birmingham, occasioned by Mr. Murphy’s lectures on Popery. The 
scene depicted in the Engraving we now publish is in Park-street, 
at the point where the two parties, Protestant and Catholic, came 
into collision on the Tuesday, This is a low Irish quarter, and the 
extent of the damage done is great. It is said that the Irish were 
the rioters on the Sunday and Monday. On the Tuesday, having 
sacked the houses of the poor Irish in Park-street, the Protestant 
“ party of order” marched up and down the street, armed with frag- 
ments of window shutters, wainscoting, chairs and tables, bedsteads, 
&c., and singing the “Glory Hallelujah,” “John Brown's” chorus, ke. 
In other streets partial but considerable damage was done. 
Attempts to renew the disturbances on Tuesday evening were 
quickly put down, but Murphy discoursed again—the Rev. 
W. Cassall, Wesleyan minister, Walsall, in the chair. The following 
is a sample of his harangue. He said : --" If the Catholic priests 
have the power to make God Almighty out of a bit of bread, they 
must be the greatest impostors in the world to ask money from the 
people, for they have only to say ‘hocus-pocus’ over sixpences, and 
they will become sovereigns. This would be a much easier thing 
than to make God Almighty out of a bit of bread. When all the 
praties were black in Ireland, why didn’t the priests say the ‘ hocus- 
pocus’ over them, and make them all good again?” In another 
part of his harangue he said, “ Away with the mass! leave it to 
moles and bats! It is from the bottomless pit, and in the bottomless 
pit shall all liars have their part, in the fire that burneth with fire and 
brimetone !” The excitement occasioned by Mr. Murphy’s visit has 
wellnigh died away, and the town is now, to all outward appearance, 
as quict as it was tiie the “ Tabernacle ” was erected. 


Foreign Intelligence. 


FRANCE, 

The Government has made a call on the Corps Législatif 
for an extraordinary grant of more than six millions and a quarter 
sterling for military purposes, which sum is to be met by an issue 
of Treasury Bonds. The Corps Législatif has decided on passing 
the Budget, and postponing the bills on the army, the press, and the 
right of meeting until the session in November. 

he Emperor Napoleon is said to be favourable to the movement 
for creating a uniform monetary standard and an equalised system 
of weights and measures throughout Europe For this reason he 
has appointed Prince Napoleon president of the conference which is 
empowered to deal with that question. 


ITALY. 


The Florence journals assert that a band which endeavoured to 
break into the Pontitical States, a few days ago, consisted of about 
300 young men, all of whom were Roman exiles. They made no 


resistance to the troops who surprised them, and many of them were | 


captured, It is added that the Garibaldian party was an entire 
stranger to the affair, which was wholly got up by one of the Roman 


committees, 
PRUSSIA. 


On Monday morning the Upper House of the Prussian Diet 
unanimously passed the draught of the North German Constitution, 
In the afternoon the session of the Diet was closed by a message 
from the King, in which he thanked them for the adoption of the 
Constitution, and congratulated the nation on the maintenance of 
peace and on the prospect of its permanence. 

It is stated that persons of note from Hanover are about to 
assemble in Berlin to confer with the Prussian Government upon 
the state of affairs in that province. These persons have not been 
selected solely from the Hanoverian members of the North German 
Parliament, but from sil classes sincerely in favour of Hanover’s 
connection with Prussia, 

AUSTRIA. 


An amnesty of a very extended scope has just been issued by the 
Emperor of Austria, By it all persons sentenced for political 
offences since March, 1848, are pardoned, and all political offenders 
between the above date and the amnesty of December, 1866, who 
could not be prosecuted on account of their absence from the 
a dominions, are absolved and allowed to return to their 

omes, 

The Croatian Diet has been dissolved, and new elections have 
been ordered. The Ban is to be removed, and a civil Governor 
appointed in his stead. 

t has been decided that the Transylvanian Diet, which is at 
present prorogued, sbull be dissolved, 

The party constituting the Left in the Hungarian Diet have issued 
& programme of their policy, in which they advocate a consti- 
tutional modification of the law on common irs, the maintenance 
of the independence of the country, the autonomy of the comitats, 
the satisfaction of the wishes of the different nationalities in 
Hungary, and general democratic progress, 


BULGARIA. 

Some disturbances have taken place in Bulgaria; but there is 
reason to believe that the reports of these so called revolutionary 
movements are exaggerated. There have been, no doubt, some dis- 
turbances, but nothing of the importance which has been alleged. 


HOLLAND. 

There is a good deal of strong feeling in Holland just now, 
arising out of a demand which has toon mate Prussia for the 
extradition of eight officers and 160 men of the Hanoverian army, 
who have taken up their residence in Holland. At first these men 
were in Amheim, but the Datch Minister, at the request of Prussia, 
desired them to move. They did so, to other towns and villages ; 
but atill Prussia pureved them, and the Dutch Minister, yielding to 
has ordered them to leave Holland in three weeks, Against 
this order they have appealed to the King. 


THE CANDIAN INSURRECTION. 
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that Omar Pacha dislod ta, who retired to 
heights, The insurgents maintained positions at other points, 
MEXICO. 
A despatch is said to have been received at the American 


j 
sto; the | veep 
ym neal by Juarez a’ 
The siege of the capital was progressing slowly; 10,000 troops 
attacking party. 
A vic —— says that the Juarists have captured Santa 
Anna at Sisal. We not previously seen it stated that Santa 
Anna had left his retreat on Long Island, 


| sufficiently destructive, they recommenced dodging Linley. 
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THE SHEFFIELD TRADE OUTRACES COMMISSION. 
THE Commissi+ sppointed to inquire into the trade outrages 
committed at Sheffield, and presided over by Mr, Overend, Q.C., has 
been sitting for some time past, and has elicited most startling 
eviderce. Among other witnesses examined last week James 
Hallam, a sawgrinder—who, a short time ago, refused to give up the 
name of an accomplice, and was committed to prison for contempt 
of court in consequence—having intimated that he was prepared to 
make a full confession of what he knew respecting trade outrages, 
was brought up for examination. He was evidently troubled, 
and could scarcely speak when called upon. He fainted, and 
was for some time unconscious before giving any evidence, He 
was very reluctant in making his statements from the commence- 
ment. After confessing to the rattening of one Taylor, in company 
with Samuel Crookes, and the blowing up of Wheatman and Smith's 
lace with gunpowder, also in company with Crookes, the powder 
being bought with money supplied to Crookes by Broadhead for 
the purpose, he was questioned respecting the murder of a 
wan named Linley, who had made himself obnoxious to 
the union by, as was thought, spoiling the trade by 
“filling it with lads.” It was very difficult for Mr. Overend to 
et answers to his questions. The witness was evidently frightened. 
‘he word “ murder,” and a contemplation of the consequences which 
usua'ly follow that crime unmanned him, He was aguin and again 
told that if he would speak the truth “he would get his 
indemnity ” from the Commissioners. But he pressed for indemnity 
for those whom his confession might implicate. Having confessed 
to having been seen with a pistol in his pocket shortly before Linley 
was shot, he was asked for what purpose he carried that pistol, when 
he trembled from head to foot. The question was again put, and 
then the witness looked fixedly at Mr, Overend for a few seconds, 
and, trembling se violently as scarcely to be able to support himself, 
rose from his seat, staggered up to Mr. Overend, and whispered 
something which could only be heard by the examiners, 

Mr. Overend—Oh! we ’ll give you the indemnity if you will tell the 
truth. 

Witness—And the party that was with me, too? * 

Mr. Overend—And him, too, if he will tell the truth; if he will come 
forward and ask for his indemnity. You need not fear implicating any- 
body, for wed will get their certificate. Now, 1 ask you for what purpose. 
you bought the pistol ? 

The witness attempted to stagger back to bis seat, but was unable 
to guide himself to it, and Mr, Jackson supported him, After sit- 
ting a second or two in the chair, trembling more violently than 
ever, he leaned back and fainted away. He wae laid down upon the 
floor, and the usual means of restoration were applied, his hands 
being chafed, a smelling-bottle applied to his nostrils, avd brandy 
poured down his throat. In about five minutes he opened his eyes, 
made a convulsive snatch at his throat, and relapsed into uncon- 
sciousness. He was then carried into an adjoining room, and laid 
upon an ottoman under an open window. Stimulants were applied 
to him, but it was some minutes before he awoke out of his stupor, 
and then, as before, his first act was to clutch his throat, which 
he did repeatedly, and with such pertinacity and force that 
it required the strength of two or three men to keep his hand to his 
side. After about a quarter of an hour he was led into court again, 
At times he was only preserved from fainting by the prompt ad- 
ministration of . Occasionally he was quite unable to speak, 
and abandoned himself to tears and sighs, Resting his head on his 
hand, and partly shielding his face from the gaze of the bystanders, 
he gave, with trying slowness, with downcast eyes, and a distress 
painful to witness, the following melancholy details of the murder in 
which he bad taken a leading part, He said :— 

The pistol was ht for the purpose of shooting Linley, and Crookes waa 
associated with him (Hallam) in the crime. Witness did not really fire the 
shot, but compelled Crookes to do so, They were “set on todo it” by 
Broadhead ; they were to “do for” Linley; but did not intend to kill 
him, only to make him so that he could not work any more. Hallam under- 
took to do that, and Broadhead asked how much he would want for doing 
it. Witness thought about £20 would not be too much, and Broadhead 
said he thought it was not. The day after this understanding with 
Broadhead, Hallam met Crookes and told him he “ had got the job ‘to do’ for 
Linley,” and said they were to get £20 for it. They met again the next 
week, and went to Broadhead’s to see what they were to have. Crookes saw 
him alone; and, on returning, said they were only to have £15, as that was 
all Broadhead would give. Witness got £3, and bought a revolver. 
Crookes also had a revolver. They followed Linley about almost every 
night, except Sunday night, for about six weeks, but without getting the 
chance of “doing for him.” As they could not manage with revolvers, 
they got an air-gun, and appear to have gone to Eccleshall Wood, to experi- 
ment first upon the rabbits. Finding the weapon a manageable one, and 
At last they 
followed him to « public-house in Scotland street. That was about nine 
o'clock at night; and, having seen him enter the kitchen, they went 
to the back of the house, into the yard; and, looking through the 
window, saw Liniey sitting there. Other people were in the room at the 
same time. When Crookes looked at him (Linley), he refused to shoot, 
being apparently made timid by thinking there was no means of exit from 
the yard. Witness found a ready way out, told Crookes about it, and again 
pressed him to shoot. Crookes again refused; but, when witness attempted 
to take the gun and said that he would shoot, then Crookes himself fired and 
shot Linley in the head. They then ran away, and in doing so tumbled 
against a man and woman who chanced to be approaching them. After 
they had ran about two miles, they separated. They met again the next 
morning, and Crookes gave witness a sovereign. Witness saw Broadhead 
before the following Saturday, and was told that it would be better not to 
be seen there much, Witness got £7 10s. for shooting Linley, Crookes 
gave him £4 10s8., and Broadhead £3. The £3 he received before the 
murder. Linley lived several months after he was shot, but ultimately died 
from the effects of his wound ; and a Coroner’s inquest was held, at which a 
verdict of “‘ Wilful murder against some or persons unknown” was 
returned, Witness saw Crookes frequently after the verdict, but did not 
talk much about any matters of importance. They did not pledge them- 
selves to keep the secret or bind themezelves by any oath, 

The witness was then examined as to why he had refused to give 
up Crookes’s name on a former occasion, and why he had denied his 

rivate confession, which he had now publicly repeated. He said 

e did it to save Crookes, and thought to take the whole blame on 
himself, He charged himself with instigating Broadhead to these 
things. He did not know Linley at the time he agreed to shoot 
him. Never spoke to him in his life, and only shot him on account 
of Linley’s dispute with the trade, He also confessed to havin 
knocked a man on the head with a life-preserver, at the instance = | 
and for pay from, a deceased secretary of the pen and pocket-blade 
grinders named Bromehead, 

Mr, Broadhead was present the whole of the examination, and 
was, perhaps, the least moved person in the court, 

After one or two cases of rattening had been gone into, Samuel 
Crookes, who had been sent for by a policeman, was brought into 
the court, and was sworn by Mr. Overend. He appeared to be very 
calm and eelf-possessed. Immediately after he was sworn, Mr, 
Broadhead shouted out to him, “Tell the truth, Sam—everything.” 
Mr, Overend then, addressing Crookes, said :— 
have heard, but I will tell you what Hallam has 
made wainted with it. He says 


an air-gun ; that you 
to place, for nearly 


ave. 
But that is what be says—that he has sworn to this morning. It is about 
yourself, and I want to cantion you, for if you are guilty of this, you are 
guilty of murder, and if yeu are guilty of murder you are in danger of 
your life. If, however, you make s clean breast of it, and give a full and 
candid disclosure of all you know, we have the power to grant you a certi- 
oa which will ~ even L yg = a ee that = the 
rotection we for your life. Now, then, it is for you to say if you 
did that deed pt nee ? ; Ce 

The witness, after a me pause, said in a firm and quick voice, and with 
perfect composure, Yes, I did. 

In answer to another question, he repeated that he did shoot 
Linley. He had no quarrel with him; it was because he was doing 
an injury to the trade that he intended to do him an injury, not to 
kill bw. He (Crookes) spoke to Broadhead about it, who, he be- 
lieved, agreed to give them £20 for the job they had undertaken, 
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Witness could not help aiming where he did, because there were a 
Jot of people in the room, and Hallam would have him shoot. 
Hallam compelled him to shoot. All he wanted to do was to hit 
him in the shoulder, but as he could not do that he was compelled 
to shoot him ashe did. He (Linley) was leaning forward that way. 
[The witness showed how by reclining his head on his bent 
shoulder.) He was leaning down icrviag dhe some persons, and the 
shot, which was meant for the shoulder, hit the head. Witness was 
questioned about the money he had received from Broadhead, which 
“was after it was done, of course.” At first, the witness denied 
having had a revolver. He admitted tbat Hallam had one, but it 
took some time to get him to admit that he had himself bought one 
at a pawnshop somewhere out of Pot-square. They had only one 
revolver, Hallam had told witness they must have a revolver, as he 
wanted something to defend himself with. Witness bought the 
revolver, but Hallam gave him the purchase-money, 

William Broadhead, formerly secretary and treasurer of the saw- 
grinders’ union, and who held, and still holds, other offices in connection 
with trade associations, was afterwards examined. The report states 
that he was seated among the privileged spectators on the side of 
the court occupied by secretaries and representatives of trades 
unions. Mr. Broadhead slowly walked to the witness's chair and 
took his reat. His countenance was serious, perhaps a little anxious, 
and it had in its expression a certain admixture of doggedness, like 
that with which a solid, determined man, who knows what is before 
him and is determined to brave it, goes onward to his fate. Before 
the examination commenced, Mr, Overend said :— 


Mr. Broadhead, in the cause of justice and in the interests of those whom 
you may implicate, I give you this warning. I daresay you have a false 
sense of honour that you won't implicate others. I look on my notes, and I 
find that you have never told us the name of a single person you caused to 
ratten ; you have never disclosed a single fact that has not been proved by 
two witnesses; you have never admitted anything that we did not know. 
Now, if you are to obtain a certificate, you have to tell us all that you 
know, and we must be satisfied that it is all that you know. It is 
not only telling about those things which have been mentioned; 
but if it showld turn out in the result that there are other things 
with which you are proved to have been associated, and you have 
not told us about them, unquestionably your certificate will bs 
withheld. And, again, it is not in the interest of any man who may have 
been associated with you to attempt to screen him, because if others, 
believing that you can screen them, do not come forward and state what 
they know, you may be the cause of their being actually punished. But if 
they know you have told all, most likely they will come forward t2 state 
what they have done, and if they do that they will be entitled to a cer- 
tificate, if only they tell the truth. By concealing them, therefore, you are 
not only putting yourself in peril, but them too. Therefore, I caution you 
again with reference to other transactions which you have not spoken about, 
Be explicit, clear, and straightforward. Mr. Broadhead (rising): Pardon me, 
Sir, will you permit me to ask you a few questions ?—Mr. Overend: Yes.— 
Mr, Broadhead: CanI rely that the same mercy will be extended to those 
men as to myself, if they tell the truth ?—Mr. Overend: Certainly, un- 
doubtedly.—Mr. Broadhead: Then Sir, I will give you a true statement. 


Mr, Broadhead sat down after saying this, with an ex; ‘ion of 
relief on his face. The obstinate, dogged look had vanished, and a 
softer shade had taken its place. At times, in making confession of 
bygone crimes-—-so far back that the details had in some cases slipped 
his memory—he became abstracted, and, looking forward into 
vacancy, spoke as if he were naming incidents that were slowly 
passing before his mind, 

Mr. Overend : Is there any statement you would like to make before I put 
the questions to you ?—Mr, Broadhead : Yes, Sir, To begin with, the state- 
ment I made yesterday relative to the Hellewell affair was untrue. I hired 
Dennis Clark to blow up Heliewell, I gave him either £3 or £5. I was 
told that Shaw blew him up. I think I paid the money to Clark. You had 
a case up yesterday of Elisha Parker ?—He had a horse destroyed. That 
was done, I believe, by Elijah Smith, John Taylor, and Phineas Day. Did 
you know thore three did it—did you hirethem to do it ?—Well, Sir, they 
came to me after it was done. I am correct in that. Did you hire them to 
do it? you know you were there at twelve o'clock at night with Machin 
some time before. Did you hire them to do it ?—I have no recollection of 
that. I paid them money. You paid them money. How much?--I am 
not aware now ; it was nota large amount. Will you swear you did not pay 
them before they went to do it ?—I have no recollection that I did, Will 
you swear you did not ?—No, Sir, I willnot. Now I will let you go on tothe 
sheoting of Parker himself.—Yes. A person named George Pearce, sen., 
was hired by me to do something to stop him from working. He came to 
see me several times on the subject, but I think that nothing up to this 
time had been decided upon, as far as my memory will carry me, I 
think I went up to his house on Sunday, I saw him on the subject. We 
left his house together and went down to some fields. I think it was in the 
summer time. I remember the day I speak of was a very beautiful day. 
There, as far as my memory carries me, we had a conversation, and agreed 
that something should be done; but whether or not we defined what that 
something was to be I really cannot say. He told me he bad a man—a 
servant man of his own—who would doit. I believe he is alive, but I have 
forgotten his name. He told me this man would sce to the affair being done; 
he had employed him. The affair got done, and the amount he was to 
receive, I cannot say what it was, but it wasa large amount. Yes; how 
much, £20 ?—It was more, I believe. Fifty pounds ?—I don't think it was 
that. I cannot say what the amount was, but I have no doubt it would be 
between £20 and £30, or perhaps it might be even more than £30. You 
have had a conversation with Sam Crookes this morning ?—Yes. What was 
your object in talking to Crookes this morning ?—The object of my talking 
to Crookes this morning was to arrange what we should do in the situation 
in which we were placed. Was not your object in talking to Crookes this 
morning to agree what you should say and what you should withhold ?— Yes. 
What did you agree to withhold ?—The Hereford-street outrage. Did you 
cause it to be done ?— Yes. Who did it ?—Sam Crookes. I do not remember 
«mploying him on any other occasion. 

On July 4, 1849, Joseph Wilson's house was attempted to be blown up. 
Did you cause that to be done ?—Yes (Murmurs in court). Whom did you 
employ ?~Crookes. How much did you give him for doing that ?—I cannot 
tell. What offence had the man at Loxley committed ?—He was one of 
Firth’s men. Was that his only fault ?—Yes; keeping aloof from the 
trade. He had received a great deal of money out of the society, and I 
thought he ought to contribute. Was the man’s family in the house with 
him when it was blown up?—His fami'y were grown up, and, I think, 
were no* living with him ; but Ido not know. Was his wifein the house ?— 
Yes. Had you any quarrel with Wilson ?—No; our only difference was on 
trade affairs. What was your object in throwing gunpowder into Poole’s 
house in the Wicker?—To bring Linley to. Was your design to hurt 
Linley ?—No; to frighten him, and cause him to come into the trade. And 
toalarm him you endangered everyone in the house ?—He hazarded the 
consequences, Linley lived with his brother-in-law ?—Yes. This poor 
butcher, then, had nothing to do with it?—No. He was a married man ?— 
Yes; he married Linley's sister. She was alive. Ido not know whether 
they had any family in the house. Did you do anything to Mr. Harry 
Holdsworth in December, 1861 ?—Yes; his place was blown up. And you 
did it—no, I won't say you did it ; but you caused a quantity of gunpowder 
to be put in the cellar under his manufactory ?—Yes. Whom did you 
employ to do that ?—Crookes (Murmurs in court), What did you give him 
for that ?—Somewhere about £6, I think. 

On June 7, 1863, an attempt was made to blow up the engine-house of 
William Reany, in the park 7—Yes. Who did that ? - Crookes (More sensa- 
tion). Anyone else ?—I had nothing to do with anyone else. How much 
did you pay for blowing up Reaney’s house ?—I could only fix about the 
same asthe other, Was it £19?—I should scarcely think it would be that. 
What! not more than that for blowing a man’s house up ?—Not house; 
wheel, Oh, yes; wheel. Had you a general tariff ?—Yes; it would b» £5 
or £6, according to the difficulties, Mr. Chance reminds me that you have 
not told us how much Pan, gave Crookes for watching, with a view to 
shooting Hellewell.—I think 1 told you I could not recollect. About how 
much do you believe you paid him ?—I can’t fix it; it would be about the 
amounts named before, What is that ?—Varying from £5 to £10. Is there 
any other matter in which you employed Crookes?—I do not recollect. 
You have called my attention to the Hereford-street affair. Fearnehough’s 
house was blown up on Oct. 8, 1866. Who caused that to be done ?— 
Me, Sir. Whom did you employ ?—Crookes. Who did it ?—Crookes, How 
much did a give’ kes for doing it?—I think it would be £16 (Mur- 
murs), ad you any quarrel with Fearnehough other than on trade 
matters ?—That was all. In the branches of the saw trade the officers and 
I have frequently arranged among members for rattening to be done. 
What officers have you arranged with ?—William Hides, William Skidmore, 
with the secre of the saw-handle makers, and of the secretary of the 
jobbing grinders. Speaking of that reminds me that Holdsworth’s case was 

4 joint affair between them and me. What do you mean bya joint affair ?— 
We divided the expenses of it, 


The witnesa went on to say that, after Linley’s murder, he had 
written letters to the newspapers exhibiting great abhorreuce of the 
crime, After Wheatmans’ place bad been blown up, he wrote a 
letter in which he described the decd as a hellish one, and endea- 
voured to throw the blame on the Messra, Wheatman themeelves. 
He did similar things after Fearnehough’s plece waa blown up, and 
lc offered a reward out of his own pocket for the discovery of the 
Perpetrator of that outrage, 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


William Dronfield, honora 
Sar secretary to the United 
said— 


That, as secretary to the defence committee, he issued a circular in 
February last to the secretaries of the various societies in the town and 
neighbourhood. The circular had reference to the Commission sitting in 
London and the Trades Union Commission ; and, among other things, it 
requested that information might be given as to the outrages committed in 
each trade, the method of enforcing claims, &c. The answers in the cir- 
culars returned were read, The answers returned by Broadhead created 
some amusement. The question relating to outrages was filled up with a 


y secretary to the defence committee 
ingdom Alliance of Organised Trades, 


| list of the crimes with which the public mind has lately been surfeited ; 


and, added Mr, Broadhead, with reference to Linlcy's case, ‘* Whether 
these outrages on Linley were perpetrated by union men or others has 
never been ascertained.” At the end of the list he wrote:— And there 
is the Hereford-street outrage, which I was nearly forgetting (if it 
is to be attributed to our trade).” He also professed the readiness 
of the officers of the union to attend before the Comunission 
and give evidence of what they knew, ‘‘ which was very little.” As to the 
mode of enforcing claims, he said, “‘If the men cannot be prevailed upon 
to observe the rules and regulations they often get rattened; but, as a 
general rule, the bands are restored when the difficulty gets settled. A 
few of the societies admitted the practice of rattening as a means of 
enforcing claims, but the greater number of them said the only means they 
used was “ persuasion ;” and, in the event of that failing, calling out the 
men with whom the refractory members were working. The course 
adopted by some was to strike members who were in arrears from the 
benefit of the union. The only societies which admitted rattening were 
the sawgrinders’, having 200 members ; the scythegrinders’, sixty members ; 
and the sickle and hook forgers’, 190 members, The edge-tool grinders, a 
small trade, admitted annoyance, but not rattening. On the contrary, of 
the societies who had filled up schedules, societies numbering 1000 members 
denied rattening altogether, Sixty schedules were sent out, and replies 
from forty societies only were received. Broadhead said rattening prevailed 
extensively. Witness could not speak of his own knowledge to that. He 
was not prepared for Broadhead’s statements there at all, and he did not 
believe that rattening prevailed to the extent he stated. He believed it was 
confined exclusively, or almost exclusively, to the grinding branches, There 
are thirty-four trades united together in the Association of Organised Trades 
of Sheffield, and of this number eighteen are grinding trades. In some trades, 
as, for instance, the saw trade, there is an amalgamation or understanding 
among the unions of the several branches, by which one branch assists 
another in enforcing obedience upon the members. In this way the 
grinders ‘rat’ for the other branches of their own trade, the other branches 
bearing the expense, That is effective in this way, that when the grinders 
are stopped the cther branches are necessarily brought to a stand also, 
In such cases it seems to have been the practice for the trades for which 
the grinders rattened to pay the wages of the grinders for such time as 
they were unemployed in consequence of the rattening. Rattening has 
existed among the grinders because of the facilities afforded for the carry- 
ing off bands and nuts, especially in the old grinding-wheels on the rivers, 
to which there was the easiest possible access. Witness believed that the 
granting powers to the unions to recover contributions from members in 
the county court would doaway with rattening. It could only then be used 
to coerce members into joining the unions; and that object could be accom- 
plished by the union men refusing to work for employers who had non- 
union men, The practice of rattening ceasing to be used to enforce pay- 
ment of arrears would fail into general disuse. He did not think the unions 
were prepared to give up their rules restricting the number of apprentices, 
but they could be enforced by ‘‘ taking out "’ the men where necessary, 


LONDON TRADES ON THE SHEFFIELD OUTRACES. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the general councilof the London Working 
Men’s Association, including delegates from the various local 
branches, and from the trades societies affiliated to the association, 
was held on Tuesday evening at the offices in Bolt court, Fleet- 
street, to express an opinion on the late revolting disclosures before 
the Sheffield Trades Commission. 

Mr. George Potter, who occupied the chair, said he had a most 
ete duty to perform—to denounce the conduct of men who had 

itherto been looked upon with respect, but who, by the perpetration 
of the most atrocious crimes, had brought disgrace, not only on 
themselves, but on the cause of trades unionism, and placed a weapon 
in the hands of the enemies of trades unions, which they would not be 
slow to use. This council, he believed, was the first organised body 
of working men which had met together to denounce these atrocities, 
but on Wednesday evening the delegates of the London trades con- 
nected with the late conference would assemble for the same pur- 
He had conversed with many leading trades unionists during 
the last few days, and he found but one feeling of shame and indig- 
nation at the disgrace brought upon them by Broadhead and his 
wretched associates in crime. The only consolation in the matter 
was that these outrages were confined to Sheffield, and even there to 
a certain number of trades connected with the grinding and cutlery 
trades, (n behalf of the trades unions of the kingdom, he repudiated 
with indignation the idea that they hai any sympathy with or 
ate ga in these detestable proceedings of certain of the Shcfiield 
trades, 

A long and animated discussion then took place, every speaker 
denouncing most strongly the outrages which had taken place, and 
the following resolutions were ultimately unanimously adopted :— 

Mr. Broadhurst (mason) moved, and Mr, Smith (beotmaker) 
seconded, a resolution :-— 


That, while this committee have long been apprehensive that the manage- 
ment of and conduct pursued by certain of the Sheffield trades unions in 
the grinding trades were such as could neither be approved nor sanctioned 
by trades unionists generally, more especially the indefensible system 
called “ rattening,” they were totally unprepared for the terrible revelations 
of outrages on life and property perpetrated for eo long a series of years 
with impunity by Broadhead, the secretary of the Sawgrinders’ Union, and 
the miserable men associated with him in his crimes; and they deeply 
regret that the Commissioners felt it necessary, in the discharge of their 
duty, to examine Broadhead as a witness, whereby he has been enabled to 
escape the punishment he worthily deserves for his manifold crimes. 


Mr, Howe (polisher) moved, and Mr, Packer (turner) seconded, a 
resolution :— 


That this committee most emphatically protest against the attempts now 
being made by the opponents of all trades unions to connect for their own 
purposes trades unions generally with the atrocious crimes perpetrated at 
Sheffield, convinced as we are that every intelligent trades unionist 
throughout the empire will cordially unite with all other classes of the 
people in repudiating with horror and indignation any the slightest sym- 
pathy with those atrocities or their wretched and mi-guided authors and 
abettors. 


Mr. Troup (printer) moved, and Mr, Edbrooke (porter) seconded, a 
resolution :— 


That this committee is of opinion that all trades societies in Sheffield 
whose executives or office-bearers have been concerned in any cf these 
outrages, or who are suapected or tainted with participation in any even of 
the minor crimes disclosed before the Commission in that town, should be 
immediately reconstructed; and that the United Kingdom Alliance of 
Organised Trades should withdraw their executive and head-quarters from 
Sheffield, to mark the indignation of the trades in other towns at the laxity 
in the business transactions of many of the Sheffield trade societies by which 
alone such foul deeds as those devised by Broadhead could be paid for from 
the funds of those societies, 


The above resolutions were at once telegraphed to Sheffield, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Glasgow, and other towns. 


IN 1866 there were 187,519 marriages registered in England, 753,188 births, 
and 500,948 deaths, 

DEATH OF HORATIO M‘CULLOcH, R.S.A.— Mr. Horatio M’Calloch, 
chiet of Scottieh landscape-painters of our time, died on Monday evening 
at his residence, St. Colm Villa, Edinburgh. Some little time ago, threat- 
enings of a renewal of illness induced him to cease work ; but again re- 
covering strength he recommenced painting. (n Sunday he was once 
more struck down, and this time it was seen by his physician to be the final 
summons. Henever rallied, and expired between eight and nine on Monday 
evening, in the sixty-second year of his age. His works were very nume- 
rous, and of the larger canvases may be mentioned Loch an Kilan, Loch 
Katrine, Loch Achray, Kilchurn Castle, Edinburgh from Dalmeney, A 
Dream of the Highlands, Misty Corries, Glencoe, Lord Macdonald's Deer 
Forest in Skye, A Lowland River, Inverlochy Castle (now in the Scottish 
National Gallery), and, latest of these greater productions, a picture in the 
last Edinburgh Exhibition, Loch Maree, Sutheriandshire. e@ always con- 
tributed two or three large pictures and several smailer ones to every exhi- 


bition of the Royal Scottish Academy, and generaliy, slw, sent one or two 
for the annual exhibition in Glasgow, where he had many warm friends and | 
patrons. Twoof his landscapes were shown at Kensington in 1862, and 


held their place nobly amid all the marvels of art, English and Continentel, 
collected on that memorable occasion. 


| 
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THE COVENTRY EXHIBITION. 


WEDNESDAY, the 19th inst., which had been appointed for the 
opening of the Coventry and Midland Industrial and Art Exhibition, 
and which had been long looked forward to with interest by the 
citizens, unfortunately opened dull and wet. The old city had 
erected triumphal arches, and was gaily decorated with flags and 
banners, to receive Earl Granville, K.G., who had consented to 
inaugurate the Exhibition. Shortly before eleven o'clock a guard of 
honour of the Coventry volunteers was drawn up to receive his 
Lordship, who was accompanied by Lord Leigh, the Lord- 
Lieutenant of the county ; Lord Hyde, and the Hon and Rev. J. W. 
Leigh. At St. Mary's Hall the distinguished visitors were received 
by the Mayor, Mr. J. Marriott, and a large circle of residents and 
county gentry. At one o'clock Lord Granville proceeded to the New 
Market Hall, which had been fitted for the purposes of the Exhi- 
bition, An art-gallery and a department of machinery in motion 
had been added, so that the Exhibition had a completeness which 
drew forth the encomiums of the visitors. Of course, the local 
manufacturers were assigned the places of honour, and among these 
the Skedmore Ari-Manufacturing Company occupied the central 
position. The galleries of Lord Warwick, Lord Leigh, and the 
neighbouring gentry were largely put under contribution to fill the 
elegant art-gallery, while in the machinery department several new 
machines adapted to the more rapid production of ribbon were ex- 
hibited. The inaugural proceedings commenced with the National 
Anthem, a prayer by Archdeacon Sandford, and Lord Leigh's 
reading a report of the proceedings of the general committee. Then, 
amid loud and prolonged cheering, 

Earl Granville stepped forward and said that he had been con- 
nected with a great, many different exhibitions, and therefore felt 
that he was a fellow-labourer with the men of Coventry. He was 
conscious of the difficulties they must have encountered and over- 
come with such success, ‘Che Exhibition of 1851 had taught many 
lessons, one of which was that there were many articles exhibiting 
the power Englishmen had, not only of exercising, but of designing 
and executing works of art. As an instance, he need only »llude to 
the magnificent Kenilworth buffet, which was an ornament to the 
Exhibition of 1851 and a credit to Messrs. Cookes, the local manu- 
facturers, and which found an appropriate place in their picture 
gallery on the present occasion. Though many such instances 
could be shown, there was a prevailing belief that we had not been 
sufficiently trained in the application of art to manufactures. The 
lesson thus taught was immediately taken to heart by the Govern- 
ment, corporate, and other authorities as well as by individuals to 
correct the defect. On looking around that magnificent hall he felt 
that Englishmen had profited by the lesson, and in almost every 
department in which art was applied to manufactures we had 
made notable progress. One of the most satisfactory things he had 
seen in this exhibition was the introduction of new machinery to 
accomplish more cheaply and more efficiently, and in a shorter time, 
some of the old tradea of Coventry. He agreed with Dr. Lyon 
Playfair in the impossibility of establishing on a large scale technical 
sections for the appliance of science to art and manufacture ; but he 
did believe that, in the general education of the country—and in 
this he inclnded the upper, middle, and lower classes, although he 
did not like making such distinctions—what was wanted was a 
greater ditfusion of scientific knowledge; and, if that was more 
generally diffused, the practical application of it could not, perhaps, 
be better taught than in the workshops of this country. ; 

In the afternoon a large and brilliant company dined together in 
the New Market Hall, Lord Leigh presided, supported by Earl 
Granville, Lord Hyde, and many of the gentry of the county and 
city. Numerous toasts were Less and duly honoured. == 

The hall in which the exhibition is held offers unusual facilities. 
It is not only a commodious and well-built structure—it is a noble 
building, the like of which has not been used in the provinces for 
such # purpose. Well lighted in every part, with acapitalentrance and 
a magnitficently-designed roof, it is in itself a picture worth looking at ; 
but, tilled as it is with an endless variety of valuable, unique, and 
choice articles, it forms an attraction for all cultivated tastes, The 
large hall is everything that could be desired for showing articles 
and goods of a miscellaneous character ; and its advantages also as 
a place for the holding vherein of grand musical performances are 
pre-eminent. ‘Lhe arcade has been converted into an elegant and 
spacious picture-gallery, and in it are now gathered choice and 
valuable paintings and articles of virtii from Warwick Castle, 
Stoneleigh Abbey, Combe Abbey, and from other noblemen’s sea's 
throughout the county, Most of the great masters are repreaenied, 
and the modern school of painters has not been neglected or ignored. 

The great hall, as we have said, is in hig’ way snitable for a mis- 
cellaneous display. But it is, perhaps, in the smaller hall, devoted 
to machinery in motion, where the special features of the exhibition 
will be found. In tbis place have been erected looms from the 
principal manufactories in the city and district, Ribbon-weaving, 
cotton-spinning, alpaca-weaving, elastic-web manufacture, shawl- 
weaving, the manufacture of frillings, are carried on at one and the 
same time. One of Stevens’s book-mark looms occupies a con- 
spicuous position in this department, and during the time the 
exhibition is open it will be engaged in the manufacture of a book- 
mark specially designed for the occasion, and containing a por- 
trait of Lord Leigh, with sketches of Stoneleigh Abbey and 
Coventry. Printing-machines, lathes, cotton-gins, hydraulic 


engines, portable engines, and a variety of other machines are also 
shown in this part of the building; and in an annex a large 
variety of argicultural and other implements is displayed. 


Sin JOHN PAKINGTON distributed the prizes to the pupils on board the 
training-ship Worcester, on Saturday. The institution is a most excellent 
one; and the pupils were reported by the examiners to be well up in all 
branches of study except English history, which, however, Sir John declared 
was of no consequence to them as sailors, though it was of very great import- 
ance that, as English gentlemen, they should know the history of vheir 
country. 

FINE GRAVELLY SOIL.—We have over and over again called attention 
to the filthy custom pursued by builders of raising the level of ground 
wherever they propose to build houses by putting init all sorts of filth, mud, 
read scrapings, and other stinking rubbish. We could point to pretentious 
squares and terraces at the West-End built on just the kind of soil which 
generates fever and ague, Now, we may again point to the gradual deteriora- 
tion of the London soil caused by the excavation of the good natural gravel. 
When any plot of gravelly ground is let for building purposes, the builder 
carefully carts away and sells every atom of it, and fills up, as far as needs 
be, with any rubbish that comes to hand. Thus a muddy soil, giving out 
offensive exha’ations under the sun's rays, is substituted for porous gravel, 
which filters away all moisture and deodorises it as it goes. Slowly, but 
surely, the same process is going on even in Hyde Park. We cannot in 
London afford to lose one atom of anything that conduces to purity of air ; 
and we ought to begrudge every load of gravel that is removed from Hyde 
Park,—Medical Times and Gazette, 

IRISH CREDULI'TY.—It i- impossible for anyone who knows anything of 
Irish character not to feel the greatest respect for many of its traits; but 
it is equally impossible not to feel some degree of contempt, and a much 
higher degree of pity, for its exhaustless credulity, It is inexpressibly sad 
to see with what systematic and unvarying simplicity the great mass of 
the Irish people permit themselves to be duped ont of their earnings, their 
sympathy, their liberty, end their lives, by a small cliqae of unprincipled 
knaves, iong after the real character of their schemes has been made per- 
fectly apparent to every man of common-sense. The Fenian swindle offers 
the latest and most glaring illustration of this weakness, After robbing 
the Irish of millions of their hard earnings, plunging scores of them into 
dungeons and their families into misery, bringing disaster and disgrace 
upen hundreds and thousands of their dupes, the leaders of this movement 
continue with shameless impudence to levy contributions in the name of 
Irish freedom upon the great body of their countrymen, for their own selfish 
indulgence. One of the head centres, Stephens, has been living for some 
months in Paris in indolence and luxury, and now it is announced by the 
leading political organ of the movement that the other head centre, ‘ Pre- 
sident Roberts,” has gone abroad, as the ambassador of the brotherhood, to 
“ organise sliiances” with Mazzini and the other helpless Red Republicans 
of the Continent. Funds are, of course, forthcoming from the exhaustless 
treasury of Irish liberality, being drawn with remorseless cruelty from the 


earnings of Irish servant girls and day labourers, to support this mythical 
and ridiculous mission, This is probably the last we shall hear of * Prosi- 
dent Koberts"’ as an active agent of Irish freedom. He will settle down 
in Paris by the side of his illustrious predcceesor, Vovher head centre.-~ 


| New York Times, June 10, 
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THE COVENTRY EXUIBITION: THE NEW MARKET HALL, 


‘We Engrave this week as an illustration of the variety of style | 80 clearly appreciated by the English public. The group of priests | little acolyte himself, There is a singular and subtle rendering of 
characterises th Fine-Art Exhibition a picture by | @nd neophytes on the terrace of the Pincio is very admirably com- | the priestly gloom and stealthiness about the whole composition 


“THE RENCONTRE.” attention, although the subject is not one which would be likely to be | introducing the boy is as full of suggestive power as is that of the poor 
hich ie hat : ; Fag A 
M. Ferdinand Heilbuth, which has already attracted considerable | posed, and the figure of the ecclesiastic who is encouraging and | which is in itself sufficient to make it a remarkable picture, 
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eee of the question, And the provoeal to an a 
Ireland was eqnally out of the question. And the proposal to apply t 


INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.—NO. 309, 
UNDER A CLOUD. 

Everyropy in the House of Commons feels that Gladstone is 
just now “under a cloud.” The Conservatives note the fact and 
triumph over it. Nor is this surprising ; for consider what a long and 
brilliant career of success he has had, what a thorn he has been in 
their sides, and how long he, by the success of his financial schemes, 
has kept them out of office ; for it was 80, as we all know, There 
was nothing specially in their foreign policy to recommend the 
Whigs, and but little in their domestic government. The strength 
of their position was in Gladstone's ability as a financier and his 
brilliant success. Now he is dethroned and is under a cloud, and it 
is but natural that his enemies should triumph, The Liberals, too, 
acknowledge, though with sorrow, that he has fallen from his 
high estate. “ Gladstone is done for,” chuckles one Conservative to 
another, who replies with a laugh and a ae “T am afraid our 
friend Gladstone is not in a good position,” a Liberal will whisper, 
sorrowfully, in your ear, And, you see, both parties are agreed on 
this point; and therefore it would seem that the thing must be 
true. Well, we are afraid it is true. Indeed, no one can attend the 
House closely and observe narrowly without seeing that it is true 
that Gladstone is under a cloud. And now how is this? How is it 
that he, once so popular with the Liberals and so feared by the Con- 
servatives, is now contemptuously sneered at by his enemies and 
spoken lightly of—or, as we may say, damned with faint praise—by 
his professed friends? How is it that he, who, on Palmerston’s 
death, was unanimously chosen by the Liberal party to be their 
leader and the leader of the House, is now but little more than a 
private member ?—for this really is his position; for though he is 
called the leader of the Liberal party, there is, in truth, but a very 
small party for him to lead; and the wing of that party he 
scarcely attempts to direct, The reason is twofold, It may be 
partly found in himself, and in still greater measure, as we 
think, in the circumstances in which he has been placed, 
Mr. Gladstone is the most accomplished man in the House. He has 
vast knowledge ; 80 vast, indeed, that you may say of him, as was 
said of Macaulay, if you want to ascertain what Gladstone knows, 
you had better begin with what he does not know. And his know- 
ledge is not superficial, but severely accurate. We have watched 
him now for many years, and have heard him speak hundreds of 
times, and we never knew him at fault on facts, Whether he dis- 
coursed upon foreign policy, or the art of making malt or paper, the 
theory of exchanges, the incidence of taxation, or the manufacture of 
wine, he never made a mistake, He has, too, as we all know, a fine 
imagination, an eloquence all but unparalleled, and an integrity that 
has never been impeached. But there is one thing that he wants— 
judgment; or, rather, what is called tact. And here lies one cause of 
his failure, And now shall we describe at length what we mean bya 
want of tact? No; we have not time to do this ; but we will give an 
example, which is better always than description, Some year or two 
ago we met an old whip of the House, who has long since retired from 
office. “ Well,” said he, “who will be leader of the House of 
Commons when Pam goes?” “ Gladstone, of course,” waa the reply, 
“At! he will never do; he has no tact, He will speak when there 
is no occasion, Many a good division he has lost me because he 
wouldn't take s hint. Johnny Russell, who was the best leader 
you ever had, when I touched his coat, would wind up his speech in 
a few minutes; and so would old Pam ; but Gladstone would always 
have his fling, if he lost the division, and never would take a 
hint. Now, if a Minister won’t take a hint from his whip, 
he can never successfully lead the House. How should 
the leader know when to divide? The whips know when they have 
a are sig in the Honse, and, when they report the fact to the 
Minister, he ought to push on a division before the other fellows 
can get up their men, What is the use of chattering when haa have 
got a majority? No, Gladstone won't do; he has notact,.” Exactly ; 
no tact. Tact means touch, then ; sensibility to touch, If # leader 
be insensible to the touch of his coat by the whip, clearly he wants 
tact, and cannot be expected to lead successfully. Our readers may 
think that this insensibility to the touch of his coat is a small affair ; 
but it is not a small affair if it illustrates, as it does in this case, the 
general character of the man, Here is something which will still 
further explain our meaning, One night Palmerston was getting 
on dangerous ground ; but, suddenly, with admirable he backed 
off. Whereupon, an old naval officer thus described the incident :— 
“Egad!” said he, “I thought Old Pam was getting into 
shoal water; but as soon as he felt just a touch of the bottom, he 
backed his engines, In another — Jove! he would have 
been stranded.” “ He felt the first touch:” in short, he had tact. 
Gladstone would, —- in spite of all warning, have rushed on 
and wrecked his ship. much for the causes of his fall in himself, 
The circumstances which in a ter measure contributed to his fall 
wecannot go into at length. We will only indicate one, Tempted 
by a more Radical measure than he could conscientiously offer, one 
third of his party mutinied and left him, This circumstance, alone, 
would account for his position; but this could not, by human 
prescience, be foreeen ; and neither by talent nor tact it have 
been prevented, 

ILL-TIMED HUMOUR, 

There is in the House a gentleman named Gaselee—Stephen 
Gaselee, Serjeant-at-Law, and member for Portsmouth. We 
think we have introduced him to our readers before, Serjeant 
Gaselee is a very eccentric person. He is groesque, rather 
quaint, full of fun, and certainly has a sort of humour, though 
we must say that his humour expresses itself at times in the 
oddest way. One way in which it ex itself is this—the 
honourable gentleman at times is very fond of almost unnecessarily 
cheering when a speaker is on his legs, and when Mr. Serjeant 
Gaselee is in his peculiar humour he will cheer any sentence that is 
uttered, indiscriminately. Indeed, not unfrequently he will cheer a 
sentence before it is half uttered, and, of course, before he can 
possibly have got at the speaker's meaning. “Why does he do 
this?” Well, wecan only answer that itishishumour, Of course, 
to the gentleman on his legs this sort of general, indiscriminate 
applause is annoying. Applause is very acceptable to a speaker. 
Some men profess to despise it; but this is mere affectation. The 
grapes are sour, They despise it because they cannot get it. 
There is not a man in the House, bs he never so philosophical or 
bravely indifferent, generally, to lar opinion, who does not 
enjoy as the sweetest music a good rallying cheer when he sits down, 
But, then, it must be discriminate, timely, and hearty cheering ; 
for there is a sort, or xeveral sorts, of cheering by no means accept- 
able. That, for instance, which ts Mr. Darby Griffith when he 
rises; or that which hails Mr, Whalley, when the jaded House, 
wearied by heavy debates, longs for some fun. Mr. Gaselee’s cheer- 
ing is indiscriminate, and cannot be acceptable to any man, however 
hungry he may be for applause. 


SHARPLY REBUKED, 


But now for the well-timed rebuke, There is a gentleman in the 
House named George Leeman. He is a substantial citizen of York, 
and member for that city. He came into the House in 1855 for 
the first time, and after a considerable period of prudent silence he 
has lately begun to address the House; and everybody must allow 
that he speaks uncommonly well, He is not an orator, nor does he 
covet the prize for oratory, but is a solid, shrewd, able man of 
business, who having had a good deal of practice in speaking 
on business matters down in the provinces—at municipal, 
railway, and . 4. gatnerings—can express his theughts in 
a clear, concise, avd even forcible manner, Well, on Monday 
night Mr, Leema, had it on his mind to makea speech upon the dis- 
franchisement of freemen, and, at the proper time, he rose to 
deliver himself of that speech, and, having studied the matter 
closely, and being obviously master of his subject, he got on exceed- 
ingly well. Butthere was one thing, as everybody saw, that annoyed 
him. A f-w seats off, but on the same bench, sat the humorous Ser- 
jeant-at-law, andin his peculiar way, being on that night in a specially- 
humorous mood, he kept up a continuous fire of cheers, Mr. Leeman, 
as we have said, was annoyed, and he showed his annoyance by every 
now and then flinging an angry glance sideways at his interruptor, 
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“ Clearly,” thought we, as we looked upon the scene, “ you will have 
to stop that, Mr. Serjeant, or else you will get more than a peg rey 
glance.” The learned Serjeant did not “stop that, and at last the 
blow came; for, turning round to Mr. Gaselee, Mr. Leeman coolly 
said, ‘I know not whether the honourable and learned gentleman 
means to applaud or interrupt what I am saying, bat, whatever he 
means, I trust he will be quiet.” “Good,” thought we, and, but for 
the terrors of the bar, we should have cried out ‘* Hear, hear!” The 
rebuke was effective ; Mr. Gaselee sank back in his seat, and was 
silent. “Stoppered his jaw!” as old Charley Napier would have 
said. “Cool hand, that member for York,” said an honourable 
gentleman as he came out of the House; “did you see how quietly 
he put down Gaselee ?” 
ORDER, ORDER, 


It was half-past nine by the clock on Tuesday night. The House 
on that morning had broken up at a quarter past two a.m., resum 
at two p.m., debated the Reform question five hours, suspended for 
two, and was now in session again, and likely to sit on till a quarter 
past two. “ By Jove, this is too much of a good thing ! said a 
wearied and jaded member. “ We must have a count ; and incon- 
tinently the wearied and jaded member sidled up to the Speaker's 
chair, and informed him that there were not auty members present. 
Mr. Speaker looked surprised, and wavered, clearly showing that he 
did not want a count; but the member was not to be foiled, and 
Mr. Speaker was obliged to rise and order strangers to withdraw. 
Thereupon, in due course of law, the two-minute eand-glass was 
turned and the bells rung, and, when the sand of the said glass had 
all run out, Mr. Speaker rose, took his cocked hat out of its case by 
the side of his chair (cocked hat never worn, but only used as 
a pointer in this way) and proceeded slowly to count the 
numbers—-one, two, bj so on to thirty-eight. Here he paused ; 
present to his eyes there were only thirty-eight, and in another 
moment the House would have been up. But at this juncture a 
member called out “There are two behind the chair;” and 
thereupon Mr. Speaker said, “Then there are forty,” and busi- 
ness, thus fora few minutes stopped, went on, though with but a 
sluggish flow, till 2.15 again, and till daylight peered through the 
windows, There was a good deal of talk about this incident. Was 
Mr. Speaker right or wrong in counting these two members behind 
the chair—present, but invisible to him? Wrong was the general 
verdict, — evidence not being receivable in such case. But no 
great harm. The pillars of the Constitution did not perceptibly 
rock, nor has a serious precedent been established. Members wishing 
for a successful count will in future take special care not so stand 
behind Mr, Speaker's chair, This is all that will happen. 


TALKING OUT, 


The debate on the Land Tenure Bill (Ireland), on Wednesday, 
was exce-aingly dull and tiresome. For five hours and a half did 
the Irisuwen gabble, as only Irishmen can, about this bill, There 
was, though, at the tail of the debate, like a cracker at the end of a 
smoking, ill-made squib, a rather amusing incident. Some d: 
speaker sat down about ten minutes before the fatal hour when 
debates, on Wednesday morning, must close, The Irish members 
who opposed the bill did not want to come to a division, and so they 
put up, of all men in the world, a young Scotchman, Irishmen can 
taik for a week about nothing; but your average Seotchman cannot 
talk for ten minutes unless he has something to say; and why Mr. 
Fordyce was put up passes all conjecture, However, he was put 
up, and bravely he stood to his work; and he succeeded, though 
only, as we say, ‘by a neck,” in the race with time. How- 
ever, he did succeed, achieved even more than he undertook; 
for he not only talked the bill out, but made us all laugh consumedly. 
Mr. Fordyce is a small man, with a sharp countenance, and not par- 
ticularly gifted as a speaker, And, to see him there, evidently 
struggling to pump up fresh matter, and getting nothing but the 
same over and over again, with his eye every minute glancing 
nervously at the clock, evidently disappointed and astonished 
that it did not go faster, was certainly very amusing. It was an 
anxious time with him at last ; and, but for a judicious glance at a 
paper in his hand and a cleverly extemporised cough, he must have 
failed. However, he won, and, as his reward, got a burst of laughter 
and cheers; while the bells in the tower tolled audibly the quarter, 
and Mr, Speaker rose and came to his relief. 


—— Gmperial Warliament. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 21, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
THE CAPTIVES iN ABYSSINIA, 

The Earl of DERBY, in answer to a question of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
said he was sorry to say that, according to the latest accounts, the captives 
in Abyssinia were still detained, although they had not been subjected to 
any additional cruelties, Besides Consul Cameron, there were Mr, Rassam, 
with ten other ~~ subjects and six foreigners, making a total of 
eighteen persons. nder present circumstances, it was not desirable that 
he should say more. 

INCREASE OF THE EPISCOPATE, 

On the order for reading the Increase of the Episcopate Bill the third tinte, 
the Karl of SHaFTESBURY moved to omit the clause authorising the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners to contribute half the endowment of the new 
bishoprics on the other half being raised by voluntary subscriptions; but, 
upon a division, the motion was negatived by 82to 73. In like manner the 
proposal of Earl Grey to add a clause authorising the appointment of suf- 
fragan Bishops, to be selected from the dignitaries of the diocese, was 
rejected by 72 to 35. The bill was read the third time and passed, 

BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

On the motion of the Karl of SHAPTBSBURY it was agreed that a Select 
Committee should be sop to consider the expediency of the House 
meeting at four instead of an hour later, as at present, and what further 
changes might be desirable for the better transaction of business, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE BILL. 

The Committee on the Reform Bill resumed proceedings at clause 30, 
which relates to the appointment of the returning officers for the newly- 
created boroughs, and which was ordered to stand part of the bill without 
discussion. Clause 31, naming the Boundary Commissioners and defining 
their duties, led to some discussion, and eventually the clause was postponed 
until after the remaining clauses in the bill had been considered. Clause 36, 
providing that the corrupt payment of rates should be punishable as bribery, 
was ied, on a division, by 250 to 196 votes. To clause 37, which enacted 
that members holding offices of profit from the Crown should not be re- 
quired to vacate their seats on acceptance of another office, Lord AMBERLEY 
suggested an amendment the effect of which was to render re-elections 
altogether unnecessary when @ member was appointed to office under the 
Crown, The amendment was pronounced a most mischievous one by Mr. 
AYKTON, who expressed his firm conviction that the Committee would not 
entertain it for a moment. It also received the condemnation of the 
CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER, and ultimately it was withdrawn ; but 
the clause was expunged on account of some error in the recital, on the 
understanding that @ new one would be brought up on a future day, Several 
minor clauses were agreed to, and others postponed, 


MONDAY, JUNE 24, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
THE IRISH CHURCH, 

Earl RUSSELL brought forward his long-threatened motion for the 
appointment of a Roya! Commission to obtain full and accurate information 
as regards the nature and amount of the property and revenues of the 
Established Church in Ireland, with a view to their more productive 
management and their mre equitable application for the benefit of the 
Irish people. In commending this resolution to the support of the House, 
which was more than ordinarily crowded, the noble Earl remarked that the 
time was peculiarly favourable for dealing with this long-vexed subject, 
inasmuch as in the present day there was a general disposition among 
persons belonging to different religious communities in Ireland to treat in 
an amicable spirit all questions affectiug that country; and his object 
was to direct attention to the anomalous position of the Irish Church 
for the purpose of securing its full consideration in the next Session. 
Any attempt to effect a settlement of the Irish Church question would 
be attended with great difficulty, but in devising some mode for 
accomplishing that object he saw no reason why a compromise might not be 
resorted to. The scheme which, some years ago, was the nobie Barl's 
panacea for Irish grievances—namely, that the Roman Catholic clerg: 
should receive stipends from the State—he now altugether discarded, 
believing that, if adopted, it would not be successfal. The substitution of 
the Roman Catholic for the Protestant Church as an establishment in 
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revenues of the Church toeducational or other objects of public utility di 
saving, however, existing life interests—and to which he had often been 
inclined to lean, had very great defects in it, which it would be difflcult to 
overcome, On the whole, he thought that the plan which was best 
adapted to restore contentment in Ireland was that propounded by Ear} 
Grey, to the effect that the revenues of the Church should be divided, and 
one half retained by the Established Church, and the other half transferred 
to the Roman Catholic clergy. 

The Bishop of OSSORY moved an amendment to leave out the last clause 
of the motion, and make it read, after ‘‘ management,” thus :—* And also 
as to the means by which they may be made best to promote the efficiency 
of the Established Church in Ireland.” 

After a long discussion this amendment was carried. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE BILL, 

The consideration of the Reform Bill was once more resumed in Com- 
mittee on the fortieth, or “ general saving” clause, which provided that 
the franchises conferred by the Act should be in addition to, and not in 
substitution of, existing franchises. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER, adverting to the discussion which 
took place on Friday week relating to the Boundary Commission, stated 
that, after reconsidering the question, Ministers were still of opinion that the 
Commissioners should be statutory; but they had determined to reduce the 
number from seven to five, and, in accordance with the recommendation 
of Mr. Bright, to increase the Parliamentary element. The five Com. 
missioners, therefore, whom the Government would propose when the 
Committee came to reconsider the thirty-first clause were Lord Eversley 
as president; Mr. Russell Gurney, the Recorder of London, from the 
Ministerial side of the House ; Sir Francis Crossley, member for the North- 
West Riding, from the Opposition ; Sir John Duckworth, and Mr. Walter, 
The Assistant Commissioners would be appointed by the Parliamentary 
Commissioners, upon whom would also devolve the duty of drawing up the 
instructions for the guidance of the Assistant Commissioners; and the 
secretary to the Commission would be appointed by the Commissioners from 
among the permanent civil servants connected with the Treasury. 

A loud buzz of conversation succeeded this communication; but, after a 

ause, 

- Mr. BRIGHT rose and expressed his satisfaction at the alteration made 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer with regard both to the number and 
the names of the Commissioners. The Committee then proceeded to con- 
sider the fortieth clause, and a protracted debate took place on various 
amendments proposed on it. Several divisions took place, the result being 
in each instance, except one, in favour of Ministers. The exception was on 
an amendment, proposed by Mr. Cardwell, that no individual qualified to 
vote in the election of a University member should be allowed to vote also 
for the member for Oxford city or the borough of Cambridge in respect of 
chambers occupied by him in university halls or colleges. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 25, 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 

— House sat for nearly three hours, and got through a good deal of 
business, 

The Railway Companies’ Bill was read the second time. 

On the second reading of the Court of Chancery (Officers) Bill a discus- 
sion arose. Lord ROMILLY pointed out that the liquidators of companies 
in process of being wound up had frequently in their hands large sums of 
money, and he urged that for the protection of those interested the 
liquidators should be made officers of the Court of Chancery. Lord CAIRNS 
opposed the suggestion. The LORD CHANCELLOR promised to give it his 
cousideration, ‘Ihe bill was read the second time. 

A bill was discussed which ming to correct a will made by a Mr. 
Brown. Mr. Brown left a sum of money (now sbont £30,000) to the London 
University, on the condition that that institution founded a hospital for 
animals. In case the institution declined to carry out this plan, the money 
was to go to the Dublin University to found a Sanscrit professorship, &c. 
The London University finds it cannot carry out the request of the testator, 
and it seeks to have the will amended, so that the money may be applied to 
the foundation of professorships for the onltivation of veterinary science, 
The bill was opposed by several Irish peers, who contended that the bequest 
had lapsed to the Dublin University. On a division the bill was rejected by 


48 votes to 16, —s 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES ACT, 

‘The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER, being questioned by Mr. Newdegate 
respecting the intentions of the Government in reference to the bill on the 
paper for the repeal of the Ecclesiastical Titles Act, said he had had no 
communication on the subject with the member for Meath, who has charge 
of the bill. He had assented, on the part of the Government, to a Select 
Committee on the Ecclesiastical Titles Act, with a clear understanding that 
the bill introduced for its repeal would not be proceeded with. If it wereto 
be proceeded with, that would entirely change the state of circumstances. 

THE REFORM BILL, 

The House then resumed the consideration of the Representation of the 
People Bill in Committee. 

An amendment was moved to the forty-seoond clause by the CHAN- 
CELLOR of the EXCHEQUER, for the purpose of preventing any person from 
voting for a county in respect to a freehold house occupied by himself that 
would confer a vote for a borough ; and to prevent a person having a copy- 
hold property in a borough from voting for a county under similar circum- 
—— The amendment was agreed to, and the clause, as amended, was 

opted, 

The forty-third and last clause in the bill was then discussed. This is the 
interpretation clause by which the meaning to be attached to the various 
expressions in the bill are explained. An amendment was proposed by Sir 
R. PALMER to the effect that *‘ dwelling-house ” shall include any building 
or part of a building occupied as a dwelling and separately rated to the 
relief of the poor; and that ‘‘ lodgings” shall mean any part of a house or 
building occupied by any person dwelling therein, and not separately rated 
to the relief of the poor. The Committee proceeded to discuss the proposal 
of the hon. and learned member for Richmond, which was sup, by Mr. 
GLADSTONE, After a long discussion the amendment, so far as a dwelling- 
house is concerned, was agreed to in a slightly-modified form, The second 
part of the amendment was not persisted in, 

The Committee then took up clause 31, relating to the Boundary Com- 
missioners. Mr, Darby Griffith made a speech against the composition of 
the Commission ; but the names appeared to meet with general sanction, 
and they were agreed to, The other parts of the clause, relating to the 
instructions given te the Commissioners, were discussed, and they had not 
all been agreed to when the sitting was suspended until nine o'clock, 

ACCOMMODATION 1N THE HOUSE, 

Mr. HEADLAM, at the evening sitting, obtained the appointment of a 
Select Committee to inquire into the best means of rearranging the House 
80 as to enable a greater number of members to hear and take part in the 
debates. Subsequently the House took up the consideration of the Libel Bill. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
LAND TENURE (IRELAND) BILL. 

Sir C. O'LOGHLEN moved the second reading of the Land Tenure 
(Ireland) Bill, the object of which is to regulate the tenure of land between 
landlord and tenant in Ireland, by the ment of tenancies at will 
and the substitution of leases, This the measure proposed te do by provid- 
ing that, in all cases where there was no written agreement, the tenancy 
should be regarded as leasehold ; that, in the case of tenancies at will, the 
landlord should be deprived of the power of distraint ; that, where the tenant 
was evicted he should be paid compensation for permanent improvements ; 
and that landlords should be empowered to grant leases for twenty-one 
years, to have the effect of Parliamentary titles, 

Sir H. BRUCE, in moving that the bill be read the second time that day 
three months, condemned it as unlike useless and mischievous, and an in- 
vasion of the rights of property, and predicted that if ever it became law 
a would be compelled in self-defence to give every tenant notice 
to quit. 

Mr. CHATTERTON (Attorney-General for Ireland) willingly admitted that 
leases were beneficial, and that it was desirable to encourage them ; but the 
bill on the table sought to regulate contracts, and on that ground, and 
because he thought it was communistic in its tendency, it was most ob- 
jectionable, He would recommend that landlords and tenants should be 
permitted to make theirown arrangements, and to rely upon the force of 
public opifion and the sense of moral obligation for such bargains being of 
an equitable character. 

The debate lasted till a quarter to six, when, in accordance with the 
standing orders, it ceased, Mr, FORDYCE, member for Aberdeenshire, having 
succeeded in “ talking up to time,” so as to adjourn the question. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
THE ARMY, 

Earl DE GREY and RIPON rose to cali attention to the report of the Com- 
mittee on the Transport and fg tye of the Army, and to ask 
the Under-Secretary of State for War what course the Government in- 
tended to take with reference to the recommendation of that Committee in 
favour of the consolidatiun of the administrative departments of the Army 
and the establishment of a single department of control. 

The Earl of LONGFORD replied that the Secretary for War, though favour- 
ably inclined to the recommendation of the Committee, was not yet ina 
position to state what course would be finally adopted. 

After some further observations, the subject dropped. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
REPRESENTATION OF 1 HE PEOPLE BILL. 
The House went into Committee on thie bill, 


26, 


27. 
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~ > GRIFFITH moved at the end of clause 31 to add— Provided 
rie Assistant Commissioner who shall be appointed under this Act shall 
be a person who may have acted as election agent, according to the pro- 
ion of the Corrupt Practices Prevention Act of 1854, and of the Act 
Me ending the same of 1863, for any candidate at any Parliamentary election 
which may have taken place since the passing of the above-mentioned 
Corrupt Practices Prevention Act of 1854, aon 

‘A brief discussion followed, after which the amendment was negatived. 

On clause 38, provision in case of separate registers, ot 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER proposed, line 39, to leave out “in 
any county or porough divided by this Act,” and to insert “in respect of 
the divisions of the boroughs and counties divided by this Act into two 
divisions only.” The amendment was agreed to. 

The CBANCELYOF of the EXCHEQUER brought up a new clause appointing 

-places. 
ag oT) pape opposed the clause, one on the ground that if carried 
it “would inercase the power of the landlords. Others supported it. A 
suggestion was made that the polling-places should be within six miles of 
the voters’ residence, An objection was raised to this suggestion that it 
would multiply polling: places and polling-clerks indefinitely. 

The clause, after verbal amendments, was adopted, 

Mr. FAWCETT moved an addition to the clause that the expenses of car- 
riage of electors shall be paid ont of the county and borough rates, which, 
on a division, was negatived ; and the clause as amended was then passed, 
after which it was read the second time and added to the bill. 
fia clause containing the oath to be taken by the poll-clerk was then pro- 
joved. Mr. R. GURNEY moved to insert the words “ in lien of” at the 
pommencetment, thus making it a declaration instead of an oath. The 
Committee divided, when the numbers were—For the amendment, 173 ; 
against it, 178, The clause was then read the second time and added to 
the bill. 

‘ause 8, disqualifying persons in the receipt of parochial relief from 
sangre on the ragioter for counties, was then agreed to, and added to the 


ill. 
: The Chairman then repor ed progress, 
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MONARCHS ABROAD. 
Tue talk is still of Kings, Emperors, Sultans, Shahs, and 


crowned heads generally. “He will come!” “he will not 
come!” is the constantly-alternating news that we receive 
day by day concerning the Shah of Persia, who, according to 
some accounts, has refused the invitation sent to him by the 
Emperor of the French, on the ground that some abstruse 
point of Oriental etiquette has not been observed ; while 
other authorities maintain that the invitation at the time of 
his refusal being published had actually not reached him. It 
is something new to find ourselves interested in the move- 
ments of the Shah of Persia. ‘How can anyone be a 
Persian?" was asked two centuries ago at the French Court, 
in the tone in which, a century later, it was asked why, if the 
people could not get bread, they did not have recourse to buns, 
It is telegraphed now from the Persian Embassy at Con- 
stantinople that in all probability the Shah will visit France, 
so that the French will have an opportunity of satisfying 
themselves that a man may not only be a Persian, but that he 
may even be the Shah of Persia, 

In the mean while, there is no doubt whatever about the 
Sultan’s coming to Europe, The Chief of the Faithful is 
known to have arrived at Messina, very seasick; and it is 
thought that he will not allow himself to be troubled by con- 
gratulations or compliments of any kind until after he has 
reached Paris and had time to recover from the fatigues of 
his journey. We are sorry to find that some few of the ex- 
treme Liberal papers are already crying out against the idea 
of giving the Sultan a very magnificent reception—which it 
is by no means certain that he will receive. The Government 
of the Sultan is, we are reminded, carried on despotically, 
which is quite true ; and that his Christian subjects would like 
to be free, which, in a certain sense, is also true. But to be 
free, men must be able to govern themselves and their own 
passions and prejudices; and they must be strong enough, 
having got rid of one master, to save themselves from falling 
under the domination of another. It looks very liberal to 
abuse the Government of the Sultan and take the part of the 
Greeks and Slavonians who are subject to it, as it also does to 
attack the Emperor of Russia and extol the virtues of the 
Poles. We admit that both the Sultan and the Czar 
tule their subjects with a harshness which, merited or 
not merited, cannot in any case be admired; but, leaving 
the Czar to himself—the more so as his wanderings in the 
west of Europe are for the present at an end—let us 
ask what would become of the Christian population of 
Turkey if the system of repression under which they have long 
lived were suddenly removed? They are not sufficiently 
organised—there is not even sufficient cohesion among them— 
to render it probable that they could succeed in replacing a 
Mohammedan Government which, it may be admitted, works 
badly, by a Christian Government which would not work at 
all. They would, as a matter of ccurse, fall under the pro- 
tection of Russia, which, according to her old historic system 
of intrigue, would support first one party, then another, until 
it had produced a sufficient amount of anarchy to 
warrant an invasion and occupation in the interest of 
order, Those politicians who have “views” on the 
subject of Turkey have been divided into the Turkish party, 
of which Mr, Urquhart may be looked upon as the head; the 
anti-Turkish party, represented by the Greek and other cor- 
respondents of the Daily News; and the anti-anti-Turkish 
party, consisting of those moderate men who, without having 


any particular admiration for the Turks, such as animates 
Mr, Urquhart and his small sect of Urquhartites, yet have n° 
sort of desire to see them “driven out of Europe,” and who 
are not at all sure that if left to themselves, without being too 
much advised by the foreign Ambassadors at Constantinople, 
they may not gradually degenerate from warlike Turks into 
peaceable imitation-Christians, The very worst thing todo with 
the Turk would be to kick him out of Europe, or, rather, to try 
to do so; for a mere kick, we may be sure, would not have the 
effect of expelling him. Heis beginning to get Europeanised— 
demoralised, as he himself, if fanatically inclined, would call 
it; and as he more and more acquires Western ideas, 80, 
more and more, he will be compelled to introduce—indeed 
will, of his own accord, introduce— Western institutions into 
Turkey. 

Why are we not to be civil to the Sultan, who has done so 
much for us, and who even now refuses to knock under to 
Russia whenever he is urged to resistance by her Majesty's 
representative at Constantinople? If we are to regard his 
personal character, then, putting aside a little mania for 
building with which the best of men are sometimes afflicted, 
he is, at least, as worthy a man as any of our European 
Sovereigns, We have no coup d’état in the style of that of the 
Second of December to reproach him with; he keeps his word 
at least as well as the King of Prussia did in his dealings with 
Denmark ; and whatever acts of cruelty may have been com- 
mitted on both sides in Crete—and that such acts have been 
committed on both sides is indubitable—he has never 


behaved towards any of bis subjects, in Crete or elsewhere, 


with a tithe of the severity exercised by the Emperor of Russia 
towards the Poles, It may and will be said that, though he 


| is taken from St, John’s Gospel. 


himself is not a barbarian, his Government, nevertheless, is | 


barbarous in character. So, as we were remarking the other 
day, was the Russian Government in Peter the Great's time, 


and a great deal later than that period; yet we have never | 
felt any scruple about entertaining Russian Sovereigns, either | 


in the present century, when Russia is looked upon as a 
European country, or in the last, when the Russian Emperor 
was so called in an Eastern sense, and was no more looked 
upon as a European Emperor than was the Emperor of Morocco, 
The fact of the Turks being Mohammedan is, no doubt, an ob- 
stacle in the way of their being civilised, But here, again, let us 
remember that if they can once be persuaded to grant the 
fullest toleration to Christians—they can never be forced to 
do so—the same changes which took place in Russia in con- 
sequence of the reforms of Peter will, in a greater or lesser 
degree, be witnessed in Turkey, Of course, there is this 
important difference between the two cases—that, while a 
series of Russian Emperors have made it their great object 
to Europeanise Russia as much as possible, no Sultan has 
shown the same desire in regard to Turkey, Sultan 
Mahmoud introduced some very important changes, no doubt, 
which have been carried out and imitated by his successors, 


Since his time foreigners, however unfaithful, have been | 


allowed to travel through all parts of the Turkish empire. 
Christians are allowed to buy land and to give evidence 
in law courts, and itis to be hoped that, before long, every 
state office in Turkey will be accessible to them. Let those 
who think that every professedly Christian State must of 
necessity be superior to every Mohammedan State, remember 
that Abyssinia is a Christian country. Whatever the Govern- 
ment of Turkey may be, it is at least not quite so bad as that 
of Abyssinia, 

From the Sultan to the Pope the transition—to all who 
remember Lover's song—is natural enough. The Pope 
steadfastly refuses all invitations to go to Paris. He has 


enough to do at home, where his chief occupation during the | 


coming week will be to preside at the magnificent ceremonial 
about to be held in memory of the eighteenth anniversary of 
the crucifixion of St. Peter, 


VictoR Huco has published an address to Juarez, in which he prays the 
Mexican chief to spare the life of the ex-Emperor. The poet, in his usual 
rhetorical style, reviews. the events of the last few years in Mexico, and de- 
——-S ultimate triumph of right over might. He —— vhat, if 
Max: were spared by the m of the ic, it wou! ict a great 
moral punishment on the ‘cahesey Gueper. ite 

MR. JEFFERSON DAViS was lately serenaded at Niagara. He expressed 
his thanks in the following speech :—“‘ Gentlemen,—I thank you sincerely 
for the honour you have this evening shown me. It shows that true British 
manhood to which misfortune is always attractive. May peace and 
prosperity be for ever the blessing of Canada ; for she has been the asylum 
of many of my friends, as she is now an asylum for myself. I hope that 
Canada may for ever remain a part of the British empire; and may God 
bless you all, and the British flag never cease to wave over you,” 

THE NEWSPAPER PRESS FUND DINNER.—The Newspaper Prees Fund 
Dinner this day, at Willis’s Rooms, under the presidency of the Right Hon. 
W. E, Gladstone, M.P., promises to be the largest ever held in support of 
the seciety’s funds. Upwards of forty members of both Houses of Pariia- 
ment have intimated their desire to be present, and with them will be 
associated an immense mage | of leading men connected with science, litera- 
ture, art, and the drama, In accordance with the custom which the society 
has been fortunate encugh te carry out so successfully at each of its 
festivals, a rich musical treat by several of the most popular artists will 
form not the least interesting feature of the evening’s entertainment. 

DEATH OF THE ARCHDEACON OF CARLISLE.—The Ven. Archdeacon of 
Carlisle, who has for some months past been suffering from dropsy, died on 
Saturday evening last. The late Archdeacon, who was better known as Mr. 
Phelps, was educated at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and was for some 
time one of the assistant masters at Harrow. Amongst his pupils was the 
present Bishop of Carlisle, Dr. Waldegrave. Mr. i’helps was for many 
years previous to his removal to Carlisle the Perpetual Curate of Trinity 
Church, Reading, and it was mainly owing to his exertions that Greyfriars 
Abbey in the same town is turned from aden of thieves into a house of 
prayer. Mr. Phelps was a stanch supporter of Evangelicalism, and 
though he was never a brilliant preacher, he succeeded in drawing a large 
congregation to Trinity, the endowment of which is only £3 a year. 

NortH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL.—The nineteenth annual dis- 
tribution of prizes to the successful pupils of this school took place, 
on Monday, in St. Pancras vestry-hall, Camden Town, in the preserce 
of the Bishop of Ripon, the members for Marylebone, Mr. Serjeant 
Payne, the local clergy, and a large number of the parents and 
friends of the pupils—the Rev. Canon Champneys, the Vicar of 
St. Pancras, in the chair. The Rev. Mr. Williams read the report, from 
which it appeared that the scholars had attained a high state of proficiency, 
eight of them having obtained honours at the last Oxford Local Examina- 
tion—viz., five first class, and two first-class junior, An open exhibition at 
University College, London, had been awarded to one of the pupils; and 
another had successfully | ome ny in an open contest for an appointment ia 
the Indian Civil Service, having been two places in advance of a scholar of 
the largest college of Cambridge. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

THE QUEEN OF PRUSSIA and suite arrived at Windsor on Tuesday on a 
visit to her Majesty. 

THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON has presented the University at South Bend 
Indiana, with a splendid telescope, valued at 25,000f, It bears the in, 
scription, in French :—* Presented by his Imperial Majesty Napoleon ILI- 
to the Catholic University of Notre Dame du Lac, Indiana, United States.’ 

THE KiNG OF PORTUGAL, who has at last obtained the consent of the’ 
Cortes to leave the country, will start on his tour on July 3. The regenc, 
of the kingdom will be intrusted to Dom Fernando during his Majesty's 
absence, 

A STATE BALL was given at Buckingham Palace, on Tuesday evening, 
with the usual regal magnificence. The invitations were exceedingly 
numerous, and included the leading families of the beau monde, — Princess 
Alice of Great Britain and of Hesse was present on behalf of the Queen. 

HER MAJESTY's STATE BALL, announced for Wednesday, July 3, has 
been postponed till Friday, July 5. 

Lorp BaTH has accepted a special mission to Vienna to convey the Order 
of the Garter to the Emperor of Austria. 

THE EARL OF BELMORE, Under-Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, will succeed Sir John Young as Governor of New South Wales. 

LORD VANE will shortly proceed to St. Peteraburg to invest the Emperor 
of Russia with the Order of the Garter. 

MR. ALDERMAN STONE AND MR. W. M‘ARTHUR were on Monday elected 
Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, in succession to Alderman Waterlow and 
Mr. F. Lycett, whose term of office expires in September. 

DR. CLAUGHTON, the new Bishop of Rochester, was enthroned in th 
cathedral of the diocese, on Saturday last, in the presence of a large numbe 
of the clergy and other spectators. 

A GRAND BANQUET is to be offered to Napoleon III. by the exhibitors 
of the Universal Exhibition. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMICIANS, on Saturday last, elected Mr. Thomag 
Sidney Cooper to the full honours of R.A. Mr. Calderon was the successfug 
competitor for another vacancy; and Mr. Robinson, the engraver, wa’ 
ga in place of Mr. Doo, who has gone on to the “ honorary retired’ 

Bt. 

CHOLERA is making great ravages in Sicily. At Girgenti there are 200 
cases a day, 

Mr, M. T, BASS has given a recreution-ground to Derby. The ground is 
six acres in extent, and is conveniently situated. The formal gift was 
made on Saturday last, when there were great festivities in the town, The 
Mayor gave a banquet in the evening. 

DR. STERNDALE BENNETT has selected the ‘* Woman of Samaria” asthe 
subject of his new work for the Birmingham Musical Festival, The text 
The performance will occupy about an 
hour and a half, 

_ OXFORD has voted £500 from the University funds in aid of the explora- 
tions now going forward in Palestine. 


THE REV, JAMES IRVINE, Vicar of Leigh, has expelled a number cf 
boys from the Church school, because they gave their services, as drum and 
fife players, to the Wesleyans on a recent occasion. 

SAUSAGES are selling in America at ten pounds for a dollar, which a 
Yankee paper thinks is ‘“ dog cheap.” 

SIR MORGAN GEORGE CROFTON, BART., was on Monday morning found 
dead in his bed at his residence at Leamington. The deceased was the third 
Baronet. He was born in 1788, and was consequently seventy-nine years 
old, He is succeeded by his son, Denis, who was born in 1819, 

SEVERAL DISTINGUISHED FUGITIVES have arrived in Paris from Con- 
stantinople in consequence of the discovery of the conspiracy there. 

THE 306TH ANNIVERSARY of the foundation of the now famous public 
school at Rugby was celebrated on Wednesday, After service in the school 
chapel, with a commemoration of benefactors, the proceedings followed the 
programme usual on “ speech day.” 

THE OXFORD COMMEMORATION OF FOUNDERS AND BENEFACTORS 
on Wednesday, was largely attended. The honorary degree of Doctor of 
Civil Law was conferred upon the Archbishop of Dublin, Sir H. Storks, Sir 
Bartle Frere, the Rev. T., R. Robinson, Mr. Peabody, and Mr. Richmond, 
R.A. The undergraduates mustered in great force, and the reception they 
gave to the munifigent American philanthropist was unusually flattering. 

THE GOVERNORS OF THE CHARTERHOUSE have purchased the estate 
of The Deanery, at Godalming, subject to the approval of the purchase by 
Parliament. The estate consists of about seventy acres, and lics in a most 
beautiful and picturesque neighbourhood. 

Mr. JOHN RAYMOND, an actor of some considerable repute in America, 
has come over to play Asa Trenchard, in “ Our American Cousin,” with 
Mr. Sothern, in Paris. 


A MAGNIFICENT PAINTING BY VANDYKE, representing St. Cecilia, has 
just been brought to light in restoring the old church of Cachlevoch, 
between Heele and Bersel, in Belgium. 

A NEW ACT OF PARLIAMENT (30 and 31 Vic., c, 35), which has just 
been issued, provides that jurors in civil or criminal proceedings who object 
to be sworn are to be permitted to make a solemn declaration, 


A PETITION has been presented to the French Senate praying that the 
remains of Louis Philippe may be transferred to France, as those of 
Napoleon I, were during the first-named Monarch’s reign. 

M, LEVERRIER has just announced, to the surprise of several astronomers, 
that the lunar crater Linnaeus, the disappearance of which had lately caused 
much speculation, is still in its old place, as had been ascertained by M. 
Wolff, an astronomer of the Imperial Observatory. 

Tue LAKE OF LUCERNE, during late rains, rose to an extraordinary 
height. The banks were overflowed in several places, and much of the 
harvest was under water. 


A BRONZE MONEY-CHEST has lately been discovered in the excavations 
at Pompeii. The figures which are carved in bas-relief on the sides and lid 
are said to beof extraordinary beauty. 

NINETY-SIX SHEEP, belonging te Mr. Burrough, of Douyatt Park Farm, 
near Chard, were recently hunted by three dogs into a hole, and died of 
suffocation, They were worth £300, 

LORD RUSSELL wili preside at the annual dinner of the Cobden Club, on 
the 3rd proximo ; and amongst those who will support his Lordship are the 
Duke of Argyll, Lord Houghton, Lord Amberley, Mr. Goldwin Smith, &c. 
During the past few months the club has been joined by several influential 
members of the Legislature, 

A ScHooL TEACHER in a Texas town was grossly insulted by a man, 
who told her, at the same time, that if she had any friends to avenge the 
insult she could send them to him. The lady replied that she was able to 
protect herself, and, drawing a pistol, shot the man, killing him on the 
spot. 

STEPHEN JOSEPH MEANY, a convicted Fenian, who was at first under- 
stood te have turned Queen's evidence, but afterwards altered his mind and 
refused to do so, has been sentenced to fifteen years’ penal servitude. 

PrRussIA, in 1850, manufactured cast steel valued at 300,000dols, In 
1860 the annual ieee had increased to 1,250,000 dols,, and it is now 
9,000,000dols. The manufacture of pig, cast, and wrought iron has also 
been multiplied three or four times in the same period, and now amounts to 
nearly 50,000,000 dois. per annum. 

THE COBDEN STATUE in Peel Park, Salford, was publicly inavgurated 
on Wednesday. 

THE FRENCH MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE has addressed a circular to 
the provincial Mayors, enjoining them to punish severely a!l persons caught 
in the act of netting, trapping, &c., small birds, whose valuable services as 
destroyers of insects he sete forth, demonstrating by statistics the utility of 
these humble members of the feathery genus. 

NEW YORK possesses eight theatres, and the Tribune says :—“ It is, we 
think, rather a remarkable fact that, at the present time, in the city of 
New York, there is not a single dramatic performance given which a per- 
son of taste and culture can witness with entire satisfaction.” 

THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER, on the occasion of his visit to Warsaw, a 
few days ago, issued a ukase suspending all confiscations pronounced 
against persons compromised by the last insurrection, in so far as the pro- 
perties arrested have not yet been applied to the use of the State. In other 
cases, where steps may have been taken with the view of procuring confis- 
cation, all proceedings are to cease at once, 

A Bust OF THE LATE MR, PHINN Q.C., has been presented to the 
Town Council of Bath, for which city he was some time one of the re 
sentatives in the House of Commons. The bust, which is the gift of Mir, 
Phinn’s sister, is a beautiful work of art and an admirable likeness, It 
and will be placed in the Guildhall. 

“THE SWIMMERS’ DERBY” is the mame given to a great swimming- 
race which is to take place in the Lambeth Bath, Westminster Bridge-road, 
next Monday evening. A gold medal, a silver cup, &c., are the prizes. 
Henry Gurr (champion of England) and his formidable rival, David 
Pamplin, are among the noted swimmers who have entered, 

A YounG Covp.# in Obio planned an elopement, the girl descending 
from her room upon the traditional ladder; but at the gate they were met 
by the father of the girl and a minister, by whom the young couple were 
escorted to the parlour, where, to their surprise, they found all their 
relatives collected for the marriage ceremony, which took place at ence, 
It was an paternal freak, 

BARON FERDINAND DE ROTHSCHILD, whore young wife died in child- 
birth a few months ago, has determined to found a hospital to her memory. 
Direct action to this end has already been taken, and a site for the projected 
building has been purchased on the east side of Southwark-bridge-road. 
The establishment will be a lying-in hospital. It is the Baron's invention 
to spend £10,000 on the building ; the site costs probably as much more, 
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HE LATE RIOTOUS MEETING 
AT ST. JAMES'S HALL. 


Ovr last week’s Number contained ac- 
counts of the riotous meeting at St. J ames’s 
Hall, on Monday, the 17th inst. We this 
week publish an Engraving illustrative of 
the scene exhibited in the hall; and we 
have as little inclination as there is neces- 
sity for dwelling further on the disgraceful 
details, It is curious to observe, however, 
that similar interruptions have been at- 
tempted elsewhere within the last few days, 
with this difference, that the Conserva- 
tives—or Constitutionalists, as they call 
themselves—were the disturbers of the 

ace, One of these occurrences took place 
in Manchester, and is described elsewhere, 
Another had its scene in Belfast, where a 
second attempt was made last Saturday 
evening by persons connected with the 
working classes to hold a meeting in favour 
of Parliamentary Reform. The music-hall 
was taken for the purpose; and, to pre- 
vent interruption from the opposite party, 
the admission was by tickets, But the 
anti-Reformers got some of the tickets and 
made a row inside at the beginning, while 
a great crowd assembled in the street and 
ultimately forced an entrance, led by a 
champion named Davis, whom they lifted 
on to the platform, the occupants of which 
were hustled off, and a new chairman was 
appointed. What followed was the wildest 
fun—singing, jesting, ranting, cheering, 
groaning, whistling, and Kentish fire ; but 
good-humour predominated, The Mayor 
und some magistrates were present, but 
they did not think it necessary to interfere 
by clearing the room, at the earnest request 
of those by whom it had been hired tor a 
lawful purpose which ought not to have 
offended anybody. 


SIGNOR VERDI. 


GivsErrE VERDI, the popular Italian 
composer, is the son of an innkeeper, and 
was born at Rancola, in the province of 
Parma, on Oct. 9, 1814. He received his 
first lessons from an organist in Milan, 
waere he resided from 1833 to 1836; he 
next studied diligently under Lavinga, and 
in 1830 published his earliest work —- a 
musical drama entitled “Oberto di San 
Bonifazio.” His principal pieces belong to 
the class of serious opera : the “ Lombardi,” 
one of his earliest productions, made a 
strong impression throughout Italy 
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SCENE FROM VERDI'S NEW OPERA, “DON CABLOS,” AT THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


laid the foundation of his fame, Of his 
subsequent works, the most remarkable are 
“ Nabucodonosor,” “Ernani” (founded 


nadieri” (founded on the “ Robbers” of 
Schiller), “Luisa Miller,” “ Rigoletto,” the 
“Trovatore,” and “La Traviata.” The 
“ Masnadieri” was written for Her Majesty's 
Theatre, and produced, in 1847, with Jenny 
Lind for the heroine; but it failed here, 
although it has since been successful in 
Italy. His two operas, the “ Trovatore” 
and “ La Traviata” have had great success, 
not only in Italy, but in Germany, France, 
and England. His well-known opera, “ Un 
Bailo in Maschera,” was brought out in 
London in the season of 1861. 

M. Verdi’s latest opera, ‘Don Carlos,’ 
was produced at the Royal Italian Opers, 
London, a few weeks ago, and has been 
received with considerable applause, 


VERDI'S “DON CARLOS.” 


Tak musical merits of M. Verdi's last 
production, ‘‘ Don Carlos,” recently brought 
out at the Royal Italian Opera, have 
already been discussed in these columns, 
We need only concern ourselves, therefore, 
in connection with the scene we this week 
reproduce from the opera, with the story on 
which it is founded, Everybody has heard 
of the fatal passion that Don Carlos is sup- 
posed to have nourished for his affianced 
bride, Elizabeth of Valois, even after she 
became, for state reasons, the wife of his 
father, Philip II. of Spain; everybody has 
read of his untimely end; and everybody 
has fondly imagined the ill-fated youth to 
have been the perfection of a preux 
chevalier, Recent historical investigations 
have worked a complete desillusionnement 
on this subject. We now know Don Carlos 
to have been a monster of low, vulgar 
crime; and we have, moreover, learned 
that it was not throngh his father that he 
lost his wretched, worthless life. With the 
historical personage we have here, however, 
nothing to do; our concern is only with the 
hero of romance, Schiller paiuted him as 
a weak, but well-meaning, high-souled, 
chivalric youth; and just as he was 
depicted by the German poet, he has beeu 
represented by the French librettists who 
have provided Verdi with his book, The 
tragedy is so well known, and it has been 
followed so closely, that it is scarcely 
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‘tor ‘teri ” We add, however, the 
necessary to repeat the ‘ twice-told tale. ; 
st ergumsbt,” co the edification of any readers who may care to 
revive the memoirs of their school-days, 


i » and Schiller a bore. 4 Lh 
oe Den Cala, poe of Philip IL, and Crown Prince of Spain, is 


f the beautiful Elizabeth of Valois, daughter 
yi pgp State reasons, however, induce the French 
Monarch to set aside the engagement contracted by the young lovers, 
and to confer his daughter's hand on Philip IL., the powerful King 
of Spain. The Royal marriage is duly solemnised, but the unfor- 
tunate Don Carlos finds himself utterly unable to subdue his passion 
for Elizabeth, now his father’s bride. He confides the secret of his 

assion to his trusty friend and companion, the Marquis of Posa, 

Lara enjoins him to banish the recollection of his ill-starred affec- 
tion by departing for Flanders, and protecting the oppressed a 
bitants from the cruel ravages of the Spanish soldiers. Don Car ws 
through the medium of his friend, obtains an interview with t e 
Queen, and implores her to procure for him the requisite permission 
from the King. The interview, however, only serves to re- 
awaken, with increased intensity, their ill concealed affection. 
Elizabeth, overcome by the vehemence of the young Prince’s oe 
sion, confesses that the still loves him, and Don Carlos, torture 
by conflicting emotions, and, forgetful of aught else save _ _ 
conquerable passion, presses the Queen to his heart ~ - 
hurriedly from the spot. The secret of the Queen’s ardent a 
innocent affection for Don Carlos is discovered by Princess 7 
who is herself deeply attached to the young Prince. Stung to tl 
quick by the Prince’s rejection of her love, Eboli makes — 
Philip the affection existing between the Queen and Don Carlos. 
By Eboli’s intervention, Philip obtains possession of the — 
casket, which is found to contain a portrait, of the young sna 
The King, already deeply incensed against his son for his va ¥ 
with the oppressed Flemings, is now almost maddened by the bs 
suspicions which lie gnawing at his heart and drive sleep from 4 
pillow, He holds counsel with the Grand Inquisitor as a the 
course to be adopted, and forthwith causes his son to be immuret - 
a dungeon. While in prison Carlos is visited by his faithfal frien 
Rodrigo This nobleman’s merits have attracted the notice of the 
King, whose favourite and confidant he has now become. Rodrigo’s 
enlightened views and ‘innovating’ tendencies have, how- 
ever, excited the suspicion of the Grand Inquisitor, who accuses 
him to the King of fostering heretical opinions in the mind not 
only of Don Carlos, but even in that of his Royal master. His 
death is resolved on, and while consoling the afflicted Carlos in his 
loomy prison, a shot from an arquebuge reaches Rodrigo's heart. 
an falls senseless on the body of his murdered friend. The 
populace, incensed at the imprisonment of their beloved Prince, 
clamour furiously at the palace gates, and a serious outbreak is only 
prevented by the timely intercession of the Grand Inquisitor. Carlos, 
released from prison, hastens to the monastery of St. Just, to bid a 
last farewell to the Queen, who has appointed to meet him under 
cover of night amid the deserted cloisters, which the shade of the 
mighty Charles V., in the semblance of a monk, is said at times to 
revisit, The Queen is earnestly exhorting Don Carlos to seek forget- 
fulness of the past in heroic efforts on behalf of the suffering 
Flemings, when their interview is suddenly interrupted by the 
arrival of the King, who has received information of their clandestine 
meeting. Heedless of aught save his unjust suspicions, the in- 
furiated monarch delivers his son to the officers of the Inquisition ; 
and, as the unhappy Carlos is vane away by the myrmidons of the 
dreaded institution, the curtain falls.” : 

‘At the Royal Italian Opera they discreetly begin the opera at the 
second act, the first being deemed unnecessary for the development 
of the plot, and containing no music of special value. A light and 

retty love-cong for the tenor in this first act is introduced by Signor 
Randin, the Don Carlos of our stage, later in the opera. Much 
pretty ballet music is also omitted, in deference, we suppose, to a not 
unreasonable wish on the part of the audience to reach home “ere 
daylight doth appear.” But there is more than enough music left 
to satisfy the veriest glutton. The finest feature of the opera is un- 
questionably the finale to the third act—a masterly piece of writing, 
for the understanding of which a few words of explanation are neces- 
. The ceremony of the King’s coronation has brought all the people 
of Madrid to the square in front of the cathedral, and they give vent in 
an emphatically accen'ed melody to the delight which thep/eds always 
experience at the sight of a Royal personage. Their rejoicings are 
stimulated rather than arrested by the appearance of a batch of 
heretics on their way to be burnt, the priests who escort them 
chanting a melancholy dirge in the minor of the brilliant key in 
which the people’s song is cet. A pompous march announces the 
entry of the King, and six ap om burghers throw themselves at 
his feet, beseeching mercy for their devastated fatherland. Their 
cause is taken up by Don Carlos, but the King, backed by the 
priests, refuses their prayer; an admirably- written concerted piece 
expresses the feelings of the contending parties, and the act-drop 
falls just as the first flames’ arise of the auto-da-fe at which the 
Protestant martyrs are expiating their sins against the Charch, 


THE CORONATION OF THE KING OF HUNGARY. 

Tux beautiful and romantic ecene of the coronation ceremony at 
Pesth is described in fitting terms by the special correspondent of 
the Times (Dr. W. H. Russell), In writing it, he has to contend 
with its extreme likeness to the effect which the theatre struggles to 
render of a great pomp. One might as well, he says, try to fix on 
paper without the aid of the brush all the combinations of light at 
such a time as to attempt to describe the pageant. The actuai coro- 
nation took place in the small chapel at the Buda side, which only 
holds 800 or 900 persons, of whom more than half were members of 
the two Houses. The diplomatic body were in attendance at the 
church by seven o'clock, at which time magnates were galloping to 
and fro near the bridge, with such saddle-cloths, such holster-ca) 
such housings, glittering with jewels, silver, and gold, with reins o 
precious metal, in chains and bands—chevrons of solid silver, 
mounted with ostrich and golden pheasant and argus plumes. The 
quiet back streets were filled wit! shoals of wild-looking peasants, 
sitting down in dirt-stained garments ; while the window-seats and 

jatforms, stretching three miles from the outside of the palace of 
Buda to the ——— square of Pesth, were filled with people, and 

lendent with decorations. : aa 

Having taken the coronation oath in the church, his Majesty 
descended to the lowest step before the altar, and lay prostrate at 
full length on his face, while the Primate read the litany, the bisho) 

iving the responses, all kneeling. During these prayers the 
Primate rose from his knees, and with his episcopal in his left 
hand twice made the sign of the cross over the prostrate form of his 
Majesty ; the bishops, kneeling, did the same, At the conclusion of 
the litany his Majesty was conducted behind the altar, where he laid 
aside his pelisse, kalpack, and sabre, and prepared for the unction. 
Returning with his attendants, his Majesty knelt before the altar, 
and there was anointed with the holy oil by the Primate. This part 
of the ceremony excited much interest, As the Primate poured the 
oil on his Majesty's right arm and between the shoulders he prayed 
reverently, and when the ceremony was over the King, rising, went 
behind the altar, where the superfluous unction was dried, and re- 
appeared after a time and walked to the foot of the throne, where 
he knelt down and seemed to pray. While he was thus kneeling, 
the Lord High Chamberlain and Marshal of the Court and officiating 
prelates approached with the Royal mantle of Stephen, and placed 
it solemnly over his shoulder. 

Then high mass began, to the blare of trumpets and the roll of 
kettledrums. The Prince Primate read the office to the conclusion 
of ‘‘eraduale,” when, attended by his 1+ he went to the altar, 
where the regalia were deposited. he King, surrounded by his 
officers of high state and dignity, having risen, was led to the 
altar, where he knelt lowly and bowed his head to the Primate, who 
placed the naked sword of St, Stephen on his hand with the words of 
the formula:-—‘ Accipe gladium de altari sumptum per nostras 
manus licet indignas vice tamen SS. Apostolorum consecratas. Tibi 


regaliter concessum, nostreeque benedictionis officic in defensionem 
ee Mieaiee Dei divinitus ordinatum,” 


when Goethe was voted 
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The Primate, having received back the sword from the Emperor, 
who now rose, put it into the sheath, and fastened the belt round his 
loins with the words :— Accingere gladio tuo super tuum, potentis- 
sime, et attende, quod sancti femur non in gladio, sed per fidem 
vicerunt regna.” ’ : 

And then the King, standing erect and turning his face to the 
people, drew the ancient blade, and with vigorous hand made the 
steel flash in the light as he cut first in front, then to the right, and 
then to the left, according to tradition, and returned the sword to its 
sheath, while the artillery thundered out a salvo from outside. The 
King next, advancing, knelt on the highest step of the altar, and there 
the Archbishop of Gran, as Prince Primate, and Count Andrasay, 
representing the Palatine, put the crown of St. Stephen on his head. 
The Primate, with his hands on the crown, gave the blessing, and 
presented his eer first with the sceptre in his right and the 
globe in his left, with the formula, as follows :—“Accipe virgam 
virtutis ac veritatis, qua intelligas, te obnoxinm mulcere pios, ter- 
rere reprobos.” Having done this, the Primate removed the sword 
of St. Stephen from the King’s side and returned it to the 
Royal Hungarian cupbearer, and when that was done the second 
salvo was fired and a phase of the ceremony was ended. 

The King was now ready to be enthroned. With the Primate on one 
hand and an Archbishop on the other, the King, preceded by eleven 
magnates, was conducted to the throne, and took his place on it 
with much solemnity. The Primate, standing on his right, pro- 
nounced the words, “ Sta et retina a modo locum quam hic usque 
paterni successione tenuisti hwreditani jure tibi a Deo delegatum 
per auctoriatem omnipotentis Dei.” Count Andrassy made a sign, 
and at once the whole assembly burst into an ‘‘ Eljen!” which was 
repeated three times with thrilling effect, The cannon thundered 
from the Blocksberg—the bells of Buda and Pesth burst out into 
chimes, The King was crowned, As crowned King he presented 
his consort to the Primate, and demanded that she should be 
crowned; and another service commenced, the crown and insignia 
being laid on the altar. The service for the Queen was similar to 
that of the King. ; be , 

On leaving church the magnificent procession, which is described 
at great length and with much spirit by Dr. Russell, wound round 
by the quays and the street of Pesth till his Majesty came to the 
square in front of the parish church, Here a tribune was erected, 
8 ft. high, covered with cloth of gold, on which the King took his 
stand, and there, in the presence of the people, raising three fingers 
of the right hand to heaven, and holding aloft a crucifix in his left, 
he, with his face to the east, took the oath, which was read to him 
by the Primate, amid three tremendous eljens, and salvos and 
volleys of musketry. The procession returned to the Franz-Joseph 
Platz by another route, and there took place the last ceremonial of 
the sword-striking. : Re 

On emerging from the bridge, at the Pesth side, an artificial 
mound was seen, and in the square in which it was formed the 
most interesting event of the day occurred. The balcony from 
which the Empress and the ladies of her Court viewed it was on 
one side of the square—the tribunes and seats of the magnates and 
the officers of state and of the diplomatic body surrounding it. 
Suddenly, at 11.30, there ap) from behind the angle which 
concealed part of the mound from view a stately figure on a 
white horse, with drawn sword, He was alone on the 
Kronungshugel—the ancient crown on his head, the old robe on his 
shoulders, his horse prancing with excitement—the King of 
Hungary, With a right Royal bearing he held his blade aloft, and, 
with his face towards the east, and riding to the extremity of the 
mound, cut towards the land of the Turk. If he spoke, his words 
were inaudible in the cry of the people, Then he swiftly turned 
to the west, and his sabre shone as he lowered his point. Again he 
wheeled his horse towards the south, and cut again; and the sword 
cross was completed when he made his sword gleam towards the 
north. Such cries of “ Eljen!”—such shouts! It was a tremen- 

dous enthusiasm. The King rode down, and was long prancing 
about in the midst of his magnates, waiting till his turn came to 
cross the bridge back to Buda. The mob rushed in, and in an 
instant the whole square was filled with the people shouting. They 
clambered on the mound, tore down the scarlet cloth and divided 
it, and cried “ Eljen!” till the welkin rang. Baron Beust came in 
for a share of the popular applause. ; : 

At the banquet, after the coronation, grin Nay ni be tasted till 
a singular ceremonial was performed It is the duty of the office 
which Count Mailath fills to ride full speed to the meadow at which 
the people are feasting, and to bring back as fast as he can a frag- 
ment of one of the oxen which are being roasted there. Count 
Mailath, being rather advanced in years, and not being a very light 
weight, was permitted to carry the beef in his carriage; and when 
the smoking block was pl on the table, then, and not till then, 
the feast began. The King having drank one toast, ‘Eljen a 
haza!’ or, ‘Long live our country !’ the feast began ; but it was 
a feast of the Barmecide, for nothing was tasted of the viands on 
the golden dishes, and in nine minutes it was over. The cannon fired 
a salute as the Emperor drank the toast; and, meantime, the people 
were revelling in the meadow close at hand, where six hogsheads of 
wine and three oxen roasted whole were provided for all comers. 


HUNGARIAN NOTABILITIES.—A letter from Pesth has the subjoined :— 
“ Klapka, the defender of Comorn, is at present here. The part taken by 
that General in the Hungarian war will not have been forgotten. He 
returns here without any feeling of jealousy or personal ambition, and 
avoids the curiosity of the public as much as Kossuth courts it. There is 
scarcely a shop window without a portrait of the ex-Dictator. These 
are of three sorte: firet, Kossuth as a student, the countenance bearing 
already a serious cast ; the second as Dictator, with the cheeks hollow and 
the look fixed, seeming to say, ‘ Admire me ;’ and the third as anexile, with 
the upper portion of the forehead bald, the beard long, the eyes without fire, 
and the physiognomy appearing to seek to represent moral suffering. ‘ Do you 
sell many of those portraits?’ 1 asked # printeeller. ‘ Very few,’ he replied ; 
Kossuth now excites but little interest among us. He was al ways prouder than 
the most haughty magnate, and even abroad he turned his on such of his 
countrymen as did not salute him with the title of Excellency. In fact, we 
have now a King, and the days of dictatorships are past.’ ‘ And Georgey ?’ 
‘Oh!’ said the tradesman, ‘never mention his name; were the ocean to 
separate his house from the rest of Hungary, he could not be more isolated 
than he is. Klapka, in speaking of him, truly said, ‘ Georgey is a Spartan 
by education ; a stoic, or rather a — by temper and habits; a stranger 
to the ideal, and believing only in the reality ; unpolished also he is, detest- 
ing forms, and abhorring the rhetoric and flourish of the revolutionary 
literature. For him the mysterious power of Kossuth was only an insup- 
portable imposture.” Of the three men—Kossuth, Georgey, and Klapka— 
the last is the only one that may still emerge from his obscurity. The others 
are dead to Hungary.” 

WAGES AND WaGES.—Without a reference to the marketing prices in 
England it would be difficult to understand how even skilled mechanics 
manage to make both ends meet in procuring the means of subsistence. 
But the English common labourer of the class that usually run their chances 
in the towns is the worst off. He may sometimes, under favouring circum- 
stance, make as much as l4s.a week; but the average is under 10s., or 
2dols. 50c, in gold. Out of this he has of course to board himself, and 
generally a growing family besides. Here the street scavengers have not 
unfrequently turned up their noses at 2 dols. a day; and that sort of notion 
of recompense runs through all the gradations of unskilled workmen 
among us that we can think of, not excepting the coloured population. The 
Brit workman, however, has his compensation. If he earn 9 dols. a 
week, only one sixth of his wages need go to house-rent for really good 
accommodation, Here, on the other hazd, his rental could barely be 
kept down to 250dols., which would at least run away with one 
fall quarter of the beet American mechanic's wages—supposing 
him to work ev day in the year. Then, as to the le staple 
of life, the 4-Ib, loaf, good weight, still sells in most parts of England for 
from 6d. to 7d, sterling. Here, rich and poor alike have to pay 10c. for a 
loaf which measures and weighs little more than an old-fashioned breakfast- 
roll. It certainly fails, ordinarily, to reach 1$1b., so that the difference in 
that great item alone may be reckoned at 75 per cent in favour of the 
foreigner. Take potatoes: These can be bought in the British markets to- 
day at 5 dols. for a quarter of aton, or 1 dol. for 1001b, The difference in the 
price of meat is not so great since the cattle plagne made its appearance in 
Great Britain, but good mutton can still be had there by the carcass at 6d. 
apound. The comparison (or contrast, as the case might be) could be 
carried much further if we took clothing into account. We have, however, 
said enough to show how the British workman may eke out a living on the 
wages he gete, if there is only work to be had, His lot is harder than the 
artisan’s or labourer’s here, because he is more apt to be crowded out, and if 
his own peculiar craft fails him he can turn to nothing elee—as everyone 
willing to work may do with us.—New York Times, 


HE LOUNCER AT THE CLUBS. 

COLONEL WILSON PATTEN is the new Chancellor of the Duchy 
| of Lancaster. Three weeks ago Lord Derby wrote to the Colouel 
offering him this most desirable post. For ten days he received no 
answer. The noble Earl then wrote another letter asking for areply 
to the first. The Colonel was astonished. He had received no 
letter. Inquiries were instantly made at the post-office and else- 
where, but nothing could be heard about this letter for a time. At 
last it was discovered at 24, Hili-street, where the Colonel used to 
live. Curious that the present tenant of the house in Hill-street, or 
his servant, who took in the letter, did not send it on ; neither could 
have been ignorant of the Colonel's present residence, as he 
is the owner of the house in Hill-street. This appointment will cer- 
tainly add a tone of character to the Administration, but it will 
not otherwise strengthen the Ministry ; for though the Colonel is 
a most respectable man, “an exceedingly respectable man, Sir,” he 
is no debater. He was formerly Chairman of the Committees of 
the whole House, and for several years past he has been Chairman 
of the Committees of Selection. He is active, has an aptitude for 
Parliamentary business, and is very useful and much trusted ; but 
he is very weak in debating power. He is Colonel of the 3rd Lanca- 
shire Militia, and has sat for North Lancashire since June, 1832, 
He has never held office as a Minister of the Crown before. He 
has always been considered a stanch Conservative, and very loyal to 
his party. Even in the late wonderful campaign he has never for a 

moment hesitated to follow the Conservative flag. 

The whips of the Conservative party are of opinion that the House 
may be up on the 12th of August. The Reform Bill, according to 
them, ‘will be out of the Commons by the middle of July. The 
Lords will polish it off ina fortnight. Meanwhile, we shall get the 
remaining eighty votes of Supply at odd times, All other bills, even 
the ponderous Bankruptcy Bill, with its 400 clauses, out of which 
bill the Attorney-General hoped to get a good deal of reputation, 
will be ruthlessly slaughtered ; and there will be nothing to keep us 
7 ond the 12th.” This is possible, no doubt ; but hardly probable, 

ear, 

“T have heard, Sir,” said a lady to a traveller who had just 
returned from his travels, ‘that the ladies where you have been 
wear exceedingly short petticoats.” ‘My dear Madame,” replied 
the traveller, glancing significantly at her low dress, “the only 
difference between the ladies whom I have seen and you ladies here 
is this—they curtail at the bottom of their dresses, you at the top.” 
This fashion, which old Queen Charlotte once publicly and emphati- 
cally censured by throwing a shawl over a lady’s shoulders, was con- 
spicuously adopted at the late Royal ball; ‘ Offensively so,” said a 
gallant gentleman present. ‘‘ But,” added he, ‘ these ladies were not 
cf the highest class, Sir—not the créme de la créme, Sir; 1 didn’t 
know one of them;” utterly unconscious that this might be 
regarded as “ arguing himself unknown.” 

‘For Heaven's sake, geatlemen, don’t write to the papers!” These 
strange words were spoken by Earl Groavenor, in an address to his 
volunteer regiment, at Westminster Hall, some seven years since, on 
the occasion of the publication of certain complaints, long ago for- 
a. The phrase was reported, of course. It appears that in the 

ulness of time his Lordship has thought fit to appeal to the press 
on his own account, with much the same result, apparently, as the 
folks mentioned in Rabelais, ‘who drew breath out of a dead 
donkey and sold it at 9d. the ell; and much good they got thereby.” 
My Lords Grosvenor, Elcho, and Lichfield advanced, some few 
months since, large sums of money to a most able editor 
to start and carry on a newspaper, entitled the Day, the 
chief object of which was to explain, extenuate, and justify 
the conduct of certain politicians who at that time were nicknamed 
Adullamites, This was scarcely sufficient basis for the foundation 
of a daily paper. Some people, possibly, thought the Adullamites 
quite right in voting as appeared to them fitting ; others would listen 
to no reason on their behalf; and a very large majority of the in- 
habitants of the universe did not care about the matter. So the 
shades of evening and of bankruptcy closed over the Day. The 
unsecured debts were £3000. The proprietor of the journal filed his 
petition in the Court of Bankruptcy ; and upon the hearing it was 
stated that Lords Grosvenor, Elcho, and Lichfield, the first two of 
whom had each dropped £1500 in the concern, and the third £900, 
would pay the debts to the crediters, exept those who had taken legal 
topes / So that, according to their or code, anyone who 

as so firm a conviction of the justice of his claim as to embolden 
him to appeal to the Jaw, thereby forfeits all claim upon the honour 
or commercial morality of his supposed debtor, and is therefore not 
to be paid; while humbler c'aims, not attempted to be enforced, are 
to be admitted! If this be your logic, my Lord Grosvenor, “ for 
Heaven's sake, do not write to the papers!” 

The editor of the Telegraph should really, like old Nicholas of 
Fun, keep a “literary gent” to supply the writers in that journal 
with quotations, or, at least, to correct their blunders, I have often 
laughed at the curious mistakes in quotations and allusions to be 
met with in the columns of the Telegraph ; but surely the one per- 
petrated on Tuesday last by the writer who tells that, “ as Fine//a said, 
‘there are salmons in both’ ” beats most of its predecessors. I did 
think that the immortal Welshman, FLUELLEN, was better known to 
“literary gents” than this comes to. Shakspeare really must be 
made a school book, or certain newspaper writers be prohibited from 
quoting him. As the Telegraph s' seem to have an incurable 
weakness for quotations, classical and other, the proprietors should 
buy a “Dictionary of Quotations,” or Mr. Friswell’s “ Familiar 
Words,” and keep a little boy to verify extracts. Another curious 
newspaper blunder appears in the police reports of the Times of 
Wednesday. We are there told that Inspector Sims, D Division, was 
“well known to the police.” I should think that very likely 
indeed—so likely that it was not necessary to inform the public of 
the fact. The reporter, however, seems to have thought otherwise, 

Here are a few more items of gossip which my Paris correspondent 
sends me :—“ The grand topic of conversation is the approaching 
visit of the Sultan, the magnificence of which is to eclipse all that 
has gone before, As your excursion undertakers offer to bring you 
to Paris, show you all the sights, and feed and lodge you for a round 
sum, 80 it appears Fuad Pacha has pledged him: to cover the 
entire cost to Abdul-Aziz of this his imperial trip for 700,000f., or 
about £28,000; but that is doubtfol, One unfortunate coincidence 
is tobe noted. Your magnificent Lord Mayor, with his modern Gog 
and Magog, his sword and his mace bearer, and the gilded coach 
and all the other bravery, is to be here at the same time as the 
Tarkish guest. It is greatly to be feared that the ‘shine’—to use an 
expressive phrase—may be taken out of his Highness by the superior 
magnificence of your City potentate, although the gold-embossed 
coaches from Trianon are to be brought out in tie Sultan’s honour. 

‘For at least a day and a half, Imperial and other visitors, and 
the press-law, and the right of meeting, and the Budget, and 
Bismarck and his doings, and the thousand-and-one scandals which 
form the staple of Paris talk, were forgotien in the revival of Victor 
Hugo's ‘Hernani’ You will have heard that it was a great 
success, The Thédtre Frangais was crammed. Prince Napoleon 
was among the most vociferous of the applauders. Mdme, Hugo 
Was present, as were also an immense number of the poet's personal 
friends. There was, of course, more of a political than of a 
dramatic feeling in the matter; and the Imperialist journals write 
with an ill-concealed bitterness on the subject. One of the most 
courtly of them renders a just homage to the elevated 
and liberal thought which has opened the doors of the 
ThéAtre Frangais to Victor Hugo; but he refrains from charac- 
terising the thought which for the last eighteen ears has kept 
those doors closed against him, ‘ Hernani’ was shapes 314 times 
before it was banished by the Emperor, Are you learned enough 
in aspirates to decide the weighty point whether the ‘h’ in 
‘Hernani’ should be heard or not? Of the merits of the drama 
nothing need be said; the great question now is whether this ‘h’ is 
to be ‘exasperated’ or not. I don't know who could be a more 
competent judge than a genuine Londoner, 

“At the grand distribution of prizes to exhibitors, on Monday 
next, no fewer than 5000 medals and 400 promotions in the Legion 
of Honour are to be granted, 
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“Here i ry that is told of the Viceroy of Egypt—who, by-the- 
b lel eg departure from Paris to avoid meeting the Sultan. 

Mi was promenading the Exhibition with M. Raimbeaux, and 
ae yed his own pavilion or salemlik, where he threw himself on 
th 2 cushions. Now, these cushions have a marvellously soporitic 
effect and the Viceroy felt himself going off. Aware, however, 
that it was not quite comme-il-faut for a Sovereign to go to sleep in 
: exbibition of arts and ange fe which he should rather encourage, 
a roused himself, and asked M. Raimbeaux to buy him some art- 
objects while he went to repose, ‘ But to what extent am I to go? 
’Qh, about a couple of millions!’ When his Highness woke up 
he found himself the purchaser of objects of art to the amount of 
£80,000, You need not ask whether the story be true; ali I can 
say is, that ‘I tell the tale as ’twas told to me. 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

ay last be any criterion, I think I may safely say that 
ae pe Bs of folk in London who will be thankful to Mr. 
Mitchell for organising, in conjunction with M. Raphael Felix, a 
short season of French plays. It was a change, indeed, to see King- 
street thronged with carriages, and the ordinarily dull and dirty Sr. 
James's THEATRE full of fashionable and well-dressed people. 
Years have passed away since we have had any French plays in 
London, and months have elapsed since the boxes and stalls of the 
St, James’s Theatre have been filled. The altered state of things is 
a subject for congratulation. When I looked over the opening pro- 
gramme and saw that we were to be favoured with three simple 
little French farces and no comedy, I was inclined to believe that 
M. Raphael Felix had made a mistake. But still the people came, 
and, in the presence of the Prince of Wales, Prince Teck, and ever 
so many more notabilities, the curtain drew up at half-past eight—a 
most sensible hour—on “Les Ressources de Jonathas,” a farce which 
we have seen in London under its adopted title of “That Rascal 
Jack.” M. Ravel, of course, played Jonathas, the scampish servant, 
who engages hi to two masters; and, in his endeavours to ex- 
tricate himself from the mess, sets everyone by the ears, and brings 
about all sorts of confusion and disasters, This farce is not a par- 
ticularly good one, as farces go; but M. Ravel managed to keep his 
audience 1n a roar of laughter, and that was one point gained. To 
my thinking, he is not 80 good as when I last saw him play, and is 
almost too exaggerated, even for afarce. He was far better, and 
showed himeelf a truer artist, in Henri Menger’s pretty little come- 


dietta, “ Le Serment d'Horace,” which was really a great 
treat, The scene in which Horace completes the last instruc- 
tion, and burns the love-letters before the young widow, 


was most delicately played both by M. Ravel and Madlle. 
Deschamp, and was thoroughly appreciated. M. Ravel in this 
piece plays a young man, and, although he is vivacious, active, 
and easy, he does not make up so well or look the young man that 
Mr. Charles Mathews does. I honestly think that, of the two, Mr, 
Mathews is far the pleasanter actor. ‘Le Serment d’Horace” is 
known to us in England as “ Slowtop’s Engagements.” It was 
adapted by Mr. Charles S, Cheltuam, and played at the Olympic 
Theatre in January, 1862. Mr. Henry Neville then played the 
leading character. The farce of ‘Monsieur and Madame 
Rigoli,” with which the performances concluded on Monday night, 
is dull; and, notwithstanding a funny song and chorus in it, which 
was encored, the audience began to leave before it was half over. 
They put up a far better bill at the French Plays on Wednes- 
day—at least, in the programme there was food for reflection ; and 
one had an opportunity of witnessing a comedy which has made 
some little stir lately in Paris, I must honestly own that, when I 
read “ Les Id6es de Madame Aubray,” I was not very favourabl: 
impressed with it. Now that I have seen it acted, I do not like it 
any better. M. Alexandre Dumas, fils, has indulged in a vast amount 
of wishy-washy sentiment, and pitted it against common-sense. It 
is a comedy of shams, Sham sentiment, sham honour, sham virtue, 
sham morality, crop up at every turn, On the surface, the comedy 
is the very pink of propriety, It is all jam and cream; but, like 
those dainties, it is utterly obnoxious from the liberal manner in 
which vices are sug: over against which society must set 
its face. There must be an end of society and decent living if we 
are for ever to have the proverb about stones and glass houses 
thrown in our teeth. We are none of us perfect, of course; but 
that seems no reason why we should fling a halo of glory round 
vice, We have virtuous women amongst us, thank goodness! and 
society, though severe in its laws, respects them in its severity, 
But not so M Alexandre Dumas, fils. He presents us, not with a 
person that errs and says she is sorry for it, but with a heroine 
who preaches to us about her sin being from the force of 
circumstances, and as such almost pardonable. In addition to 
this excellent personage, we have a mother who unites the 
fallen angel to her son; a son who cries because his mother 
won't let i marry ; aud afriend so disinterested that he asserts— 
although utterly indifferent to the repentant Magdalen—that he 
is prepared to marry her himeelf if society persists in turning its 
back against her, So much for the story of “ Les Idées de Madame 
Aubray,” which is certainly not strong enough for a four-act—or, 
rather at the St, James's, a three-act—comedy. M, A. Dumas, fils, 
has employed his time in preaching, and has paid but little attention 
to the construction of his play. In thisregard it is lamentably weak, 
M. Ravel plays the character of Barentin, the common-sense 
husband of Madame Aubray, with much unction; but it struck me 
that he infused too much of the essentially low-comedy element into 
the character. Madame Aubray, with all her eccentricities, was a 
refined and ladylike woman, and her husband would certainly have 
had too much respect for her to make faces at her and jeer 
when he happened to get the best of her in an argument. 
Maile. Deschamps, who played Jeannine, the rose-coloured 
sinner, was “nice,” nothing more, Exquisitely dressed—-by-the- 
way, what # lesson in dress these French ladies give |—gracefui, and 
interesting, she was but too lachrymose. She certainly wanted 
force, The hateful character of Camille was well played by M. 
Guerin, and that of Valmoreau excellently so by M. Chandora, a 
very admirable jeune premier, Mdlle. Kadamard was a charming 
Lucienne, and won all hearts by her artless and touching anecdote 
in the last act. Mdlle. Bruret was good at times as Mdme. Aubrey, 
but all through she was overweighted. She seemed to take no 
interest in the character, and was looking round the house when 


Jeannine was relating the history of her fall, intent yo anything 
but her friend’s secret. After the comedy came “ Le Caporal et La 


Payse,” an outrageously-broad Palais Royal farce. However, all 
the ladies, young and old, remained, and seemed to enjoy the fun 
amazingly. They certainly cannot accuse us any longer of prudish- 
ness. e march on with the times, I suppose, : 

I beg to call the attention of your charitable readers to the morning 
performance which is advertised to take place at the HAYMARKET 
THEATRE, on Saturday, July 6, It is for the benefit of the widowed 
mother of the late “ Paul Gray,” a charming artist—as such known 
and valued by the public; and a dear friend—as such loved and 
respected by all those who are to appear at the Haymarket on 
Saturday morning. The programme is a strong one, and will be 
intrusted partly to professionals and partly to amateurs, The 
pieces will consist of ‘Our Wife; or the of Amiens,” and 
“ The Goose with the Golden Egg,” for which the following actors 
and actresses have generously proffered their valuable services—viz., 
Miss Nelly Moore, Miss Carlotta Addison, and Miss Larkins ; Mr. 
John Clarke, Mr. John Hare, Mr. John Clayton, Mr, Dominic 
Murray, and Mr. H. J. Montague. Between the comedy and 
the farce will be played a new and original burlesque, called 
‘Robinson Crusoe,” which has been specially written for the occasion 
by the staif of Fun, on which periodical Paul Gray worked so suc- 
cessfully and so nobly, Miss Furtado plays Pocahontas in the 
burlesque, which will be supported, in addition, by Mr. Tom Hood, 
Mr. Arthur Sketchley, Mr. W, J. Prowse, Mr. W. 8S Gilbert, Mr, H. 
J. Leigh, Mr, H. 8. Clarke, Mr. J. Hollingshead, Mr, Clement 
Scott, Mr, A. Thompson, Mr. Gordon Thomson, Mr, Henley, Mr. 
Brunton, Mr. T, Archer, Mr. Barnes, Mr. Dillon Croker, Mr. James 
L. Molloy, and numerous others, The cause is a noble one, and I 
earnestly trust that the effort will be crowned with success, 
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T hear that Mr. George Belmore is engaged for three years at the 
ADELPHI THEATRE, and that Miss Madge Robertson is engaged for 
a year at the HAYMARKET, 

Mr. Boucicault has written a comedy for the Prince or WALES'S 
THEATRE, which will be played next season; and Mr. T. W. 
Robertson writes the drama with which the HoLBorn season will be 
inaugurated next September, 

Miss Kate Terry plays at Manchester for a month in the autumn, 


THe ALHAMBRA,—I attended this place of entertainment on 


Monday evening, by invitation, to witness the “new grand ballet, 
‘The Caverns of Ice.’” The scene, by W, Callcott, represents @ 
vast cave, from the roof of which hang glittering icicles, and at 
the back of these icicles a shower of real water descends from the 
top of the stage. An elaborate ballet, by Milano, is introduced in 
the foreground, the dances of which are cleverly arranged—-great 
effect being produced by the blending of the various colours of the 
dresses of the danseuses ; and further novelty is introduced in the 
shape of four ice-fiends, whose gambols and tumbling contrast 
markedly with the figure-dancing of the corps de ballet. Among 
the other entertainments we may especially note the truly wonder- 
ful muscular feats of Signor Avolo on the horizontal bars; the new 
comic ballet, called the “ Village Torment,” in which an eccentric 
barber causes much fun and mischief ; a picturesque ballet, entitled 
“The Bower of Pearls;” and some excellent music by the band, 
under the direction of M. Riviére, 


Literature, 


Domestic Management ; or, Hints on the Training and Treatment of 
Children and Servants, By Mrs, CHartes Doig, Edinburgh : 
W. P. Nimmo, 

If the rule once said, satirically, to be in vogue among critics of 

judging books by their size were applied to this little work, it would 

be certain to receive very small consideration indeed, It is a thin 
volume of 160 pages, said pages measuring only 3in, by 5in. It is, 
moreover, printed in pretty large type, and consequently does not 
contain a large amount of matter. And yet we have no hesitation 
in saying that it is worth twenty of some tomes we have had through 
our hands of twenty times its dimensions. It is a really practical 
guide on the subjects of which it treats, written by a lady who has 
evidently had large opportunities of judging, and has used those 
opportunities intelligently, wisely, and well. There are here no 
attempts at high-flown theorising, no pretensions to grand 
discoveries, and no efforts at fine writing, We have simply 
a few plain rules, the result of personal experience and observa- 
tion, embodied in simple and natural language. Every- 
one, even of the most common understanding, can comprehend 
and act upon Mrs. Doig's directions, But, simple as these direc- 
tions are, and unpretendingly as they are expressed, they relate to 
matters of the most vital importance, On the wise training and 
treatment of children and servants depends not only the comfort of 
the family circle, but the future well-being of generations yet to 
come, And that a lamentable degree of ignorance prevails in regard 
to both subjects embraced in Mrs, Doig’s work is, we regret to say, 
beyond doubt. Few young mothers know how to handle and treat 
their children ; still fewer young mistresses know how to treat their 
servants ; and perhaps fewer servants still know how to discharge 
their duties, As has before been said in these columns, everybody 
nowadays is above her position in these respects. Domestic duties 
and household management are not made a part of a young lady’s 
education ; these form no part of the accomplishments she acquires 
at boarding-schools and in “establishments for young ladies.’ To 
make good wives and mothers and mistresses is not deemed re- 
quisite in the education of those who, in course of time, are destined 
to sustain all these functions. And as for servants, why, they rarely 
receive any instruction in their duties all; and yet are expected to 
discharge them efficiently. It is indeed much to be desired that the 
teaching of “common things” received a larger measure of atten- 
tion in all educational institutions, But, till that has been done, 
mothers, mistresses, and servants could not better employ a little 
time than in studying Mrs. Doig’s book, and in reducing the rules 
laid down in it to practice in their everyday occupations, Of the 
chapters devoted to the handling and treatment of infants, we, 
being of the masculine gender, cannot pretend to judge with full 
knowledge; but the directions given commend themselves to the 
common sense of even uninitiated males, Regarding moral, intel- 
lectual, and physical training, we are more competent to speak ; and 
we consider Mra, Doig’s directions to be unexceptional, In respect 
to the relations between mistresses and servants, again, she dis- 
courses with great good sense and discretion. We think she exhausts 
the subject; and, did space permit, we could extract sentence upon 
sentence containing gems of practical wisdom. As the book costs 
but a trifle, however, it will be better to recommend a careful 
perusal of it to all whom it may concern, with this assurance, that 
ro one can read it without deriving profitable and useful instruction, 
A more valuable little treatise we have rarely seen, 


The Claverings, By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, With Sixteen 
Illustrations by M, Hilen Edwards, 2 vols, London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co, 

This is one of the prettiest books ever issued even by Messrs, Smith, 

Elder, and Co.; we think, among their novels, the very prettiest, 

The size is handsome ; the green of the ornamental cloth is bright 

and young; and the gilding, to say nothing of the emblem in the 

centre of the front cover, is admirable, The illustrations by Mies 

Edwards are among her happiest efforts, But we have a quarrel 

with one of them—-the first; it is too real by half. There is some- 

thing nauseous in exhibiting that battered Lord Ongar just at the 
opening of the book, with his brute physiognomy, leering eyes, and 
rickety legs, by the side of Julia—in a church porch, too! It makes 
unnecessarily vivid our sense (which is inevitably strong enough) of 
the pollution of such a marriage. Lord Ongar is a powerful ske' 
but we would far rather never have set eyes on such a being. 

The novel itself undoubtedly exhibits, at their best, some of the 
best characteristics of Mr. Trollope’s writing. Minutely—of course, 
not intensely—real; always sensible, safe, and manly; never 
becoming dull for a moment, Mr. Troliope seldom ceases to surprise 
us by the delicate skill with which he skims the thinnest ice of 
common things without becoming commonplace, We have often 
wondered in what circles his novels are most read, Is it among the 
very circles in which his characters principally move, or in the 
ranks alittle below? People too far removed from “ good society,” 
wholly unacquainted with it, or unable (from lack of imagination) 
to enter into it, would miss much of the aroma of his writing; 
and, on the other hand, those whose portraits are £0 
exactly sketched might not care for the resemblance. One thing, 
at least, is clear—that Mr, Trollope shows no signs of exhaustion : 
he is as fresh, as kindly, as piquant as ever; with the same capacity 
for appreciating what is generous and unworldly, and the same sober 
worlaliness of tone to keep him on level ground. To his humour 
we think critics in general hardly do full justice; certainly the 
Gordeloup scenes in the present story deserve more praise than they 
have received in some quarters, The Burtons we cannot bring our- 
selves to like; but that is nothing to the merit of the story: it 
would be absurd to object to “ Othello” because Roderigo is such a 
muff, We cordially commend “ The Claverings” to people who 
can enjoy @ good novel, 


Le Monument d'un Francais a Shakespeare. Par le Chevalier DE 
CHATELAIN. London: Rolandi. 

The Chevalier de Chatelain has greatly endeared himself, not 
exactly “everywhere the English language is spoken,” but at all 
events amongst the cultivated English, by his knowledge and trans- 
lations of our best national literature. It is easy for people not “to 
believe” in French translations of English poetry, and, indeed, many 
sheets of paper might be covered with satisfactory reasons for the 
dissatisfaction ; but ordinary kindliness will recognise the goodness 


of the intent, as well as give recognition to the merits of the 
translations, which go, perhaps, as far as circumstances will permit, 
Che Frenchman's monument to Shakspeare will make the Chevalier 
still better liked amongst the English, although they will be inclined 
to laugh at the vainglorious air of the monument-maker ; but per- 
haps no Frenchman would seem to be himself without being vain- 
glorious, | The position assumed is that the tercentenary attempt 
was an ignominious failure—as, indeed, it was; and that it was 
left for a Frenchman to do honour to England's greatest genius. 
But the Chevalier should remember that the kind of honour which 
he offers was rendered by countless of the most dist nguished 
Englishmen more than three hundred years ago. Let him turn 
to the more bulky editions of Shakspeare, and read through the 
‘‘Commendary Poems” prefixed. However, we are glad to have the 
Chevalier’s contribution to the stock ; and to take it with a sincere 
reverence for a homely saying about a ‘ gift horse.” The pretty 
ates of French verse are here. no doubt; but, to our thinking, 

rench poets, the few great ones of course excepted, are the kindest 
and most insipid people alive. The Chevalier de Chatelain writes a 
number of short, disconnected poems on the same subject; and it is 
possible to get rather tired of the subject, English writers have ex- 
hausted it; and, when the charming novelty of hearing Shakspeare 
styled “Cygne de l'Avon” has worn off, it is easy to see that all 
the ancient and modern eulogy is but re-echoed, “For the rest, the 
prose pages are excellent. he author assails the Shakspeare come 
mittee gloriously, and seems especially savage—there is no other 
word—with Mr. Hepworth Dixon and the Atheneum. ‘There is the 
whole affair laid open afresh for those who would indulge in one 
more sneer on the subject, 


Synonyms and Antonyms, Collected and Contrasted by the 
Venerable OC, J, Smiru, M.A., Vicar of Erith, &c, London: Bell 
and Daldy, 


This is, perhaps, the most complete book of synonyms we have ever 
seen, and its value will be at once appreciated by all who have 
occasion to exercise that most difficult accomplishment, “ the art of 
speaking and writing the English language with propriety.” The 
work constitutes a dictionary of words that have a similar and an 
opposite signification, both senses being given together. The first 
instance in the bock will well illustrate its character :— 

ABACK. Sax. a, for on or in, and bec, back. Toward the back. An 

adverb, but used as a preposition when followed by of, SYN. Backwarda. 
Rearwards. Aft. Abaft. Astern. Behind, ANT. Onwards, Ferwards. 
Ahead. Afront. Before. Beyond. Afore, 
As the author has introduced a new word—or, rather, as he him- 
self says, reissued one previously in use—it may be as well todo him 
the justice of quoting his reasons for so doing, and his explanation 
of the purposes he intends the phrase to serve :-— 

The word antonym, unlike some others which have been admitted into 
English on the plea of a practical want, is at least correctly formed from 
the Greek, and is, indeed, a Greek word. 

If it should be said that, as a word of grammar, it would have the mean- 
ing of pronoun, the answer might be that itis not here used as a gram- 
matical term, The names of the grammatical parts of speech bave been 
already made current in English under Latin stamps; and it would be a 
waste of the resources of our language to employ a word of Greek formation 
to express over again what is already expressed by the Latin derivative 
* pronoun.” Yet the word antonym seems to be wanted. 

The etymology of the word dvrwviuca merely expresses the idea of one 
word used in substitution for, which, in matters of verbal debate, is equiva- 
lent practically to opposition t another ; a double force which, in addition 
to its analogy to synonym, seemed to render antonym a preferable word to 
counterterm. The word counterterm, however, is here suggested to those 
who may prefer it. 


In compiling this work, which is beautifully printed, and neatly 
yet strongly bound, Mr, Smith has done a great service to society, 


A Treatise on Punctuation and Other Matters Relating to Correct 
esd and Printing, By AN OLD Printer. London: F. 
itman, 


This is another useful little work, which will be a great help to 
correct writing and intelligent reading, The “Old Printer” quite 
understands his subject, which is one that printers generally do 
understand better than most other men, inasmuch as punctuation is 
an art they are practising and studying every working minute of 
their lives, To divide sentences off sentences by means of “ points,’”” 
80 as to bring out an author's meaning most coats, seems an easy 
thing, and many persons affect to know ail about it who are socom- 
pletely ignorant of the matter as not to know that to do this cor- 
rectly is a very difficult thing indeed. Some writers, having peculiar 
notions of their own and feeling bound to be eccentric if they cannot 
be original, adopt a system of misusing punctuation, the effect of 
which is to obscure the little meaning their lucubrations may con- 
tain, To such persons this book will be of no use, because they will 
not be taught. But all who write, and cannot, or will not, trust to 
the printer—which is, as a rule, the best thing they can do—will do 
well to obtain the “ Old Printer's” little book, con it carefully, and, 
when they have mastered its directions, commit their thoughts to 
print—but not till then, Even practised writers will find it a 
valuable help. 


The Story of Jesus, in Verse. By Epwin Hopper, Editor of the 
“ New Sunday-School Hymn-Book,” and Author of the “ Junior 


Clerk,” &c. London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 


What Mr. Hodder says in his preface about children loving a jingle 
of words, and the power of rhyme and rhythm to fix itself in the 
memory, is perfectly true ; but we do not share his surprise that “no 
consecutive series of stories in verse illustrating” the life of the 
Founder of Christianity has ever been written; nor do we 
think it “ desirable that the attempt should be made.” We think ic 
highly undesirable, and deeply regret that such a book as this has 
any, the smallest, chance of being read. If, however, the thing 
were done at all (and we vehemently object to its being done), it 
should be done only by a poetic writer of the highest order, 
thoroughly accomplished in textual criticism, and in the archeology 
of the New Testament story, as well as “ ” of strong dra- 
maticintelligence. But, we repeat, we object, on the strongest grounds, 
religious and esthetic, to the association of the Divine narrative in 
question with any words but those of the first narrators. The great 
nuisance and curse of religious opinion and religious sentiment has 
lain, and still lies, in the false meanings which hymn writers and 
prose twaddlers have fixed upon the sacred text. The pictures to 
these verses are admirable ; and if they had been issued in connection 
with the textual matter, omitting thedivisioninto verses, and correcting: 
the errors upon which commentators are agreed, with, perhaps, foot. 
notes of historical illustration, we should have been happy to com- 
mend the book to our readers, As, however, the subject is one that 
cannot be trifled with, we must speak our mind, and say that 
the narratives are falsely conceived and degraded in the 
presentation, We should glad to know upon what ground, 
religious or moral, the author justifies the presentation of 
any narrative or thought whatever in a form which he admits 
he knows to be bad literature? Ifa ragged devout verse, written in 
unconscious ignorance, commend itself to rugged devout natures, 
no one would wish to interfere—at least, we would not interfere, 
But the knowledge makes all the difference. Suppose Mr. Hodder 
had no means of conveying a tract toa m but by hiding it in a 
bad loaf which he knew the receiver would eat, would he be justified 
in so inclosing the tract? There is not a moralist under heaven— 
under Protestant heaven, at least—who will not thunder, “ No!’ 
We sincerely discommend the book. 


REPRESENTATION OF SCOTLAND.—A deputation of Scotch M.P.s, and 
the representatives of the most important Scotch towns, waited, on Mond ty, 
upon Mr. Disraeli in reference to the Scotch Reform Bill. Their object vag 
to urge upon the Government the necessity of giving to Scotland moe 
members than the bill proposed. Mr. Disraeli replied that the Governme: t 
were giving to Scotland a better bill than had ever yet been offered to it, 
and the Government would be glad to fall in with the views, generally ex 
pressed, of the House of Commons. He had his own views, however, on the 
subject ; and he must ask the deputation not to enter into any further die- 
cussion on the matter there, 
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MAN AND WOMAN OF MORA, DALECARLIA, 


LATE FESTIVITIES IN PARIS. which we — this week will sufficiently realise the closing fes- | tremendous proportions. It was a select but gorgeous occasion, and 

We have already given some account of the series of magnificent | tivities in honour of the distinguished guests, perhaps the most interesting part of the proceedings was that repre- 
Scarcely inferior to the superb reception at the Hotel de Ville was | sented in our Engraving—a gallery of flowers, specially con- 

structed for that evening, and which was formed into wide bays, 


entertainments whicb marked the visit of the Emperor of Russia 
and the King of Prussia to the French capital, and the Illustrations | the ball at the Russian Embassy, although it did not assume such 
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PAVILION OF THE EMPRESS IN THE GROUNDS OF THE PARIS EXAIBITION. 
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whence the fresh air came in from the garden and park; 
and here a large number of the guests found a pleasant 
retreat from the ball-room, /es femmes sentimentales and les hommes 
discrets ; people, too, who had no ambition to push in a crowd to 
‘obtain recognition from the Sovereigns. Just before supper, how- 
ever, when people had bg be to think, not without a gentle aspiration, 
of the long tables which had been laid in the great saloon and in the 
more select cabinet, the Imperial party went out into this gallery to 
«breathe a mouthful of fresh air,” and in an instant the whole place 
was illuminated, the glow and sparkle of a thousand (or there may 
have been two thousand) lamps, stretching in long lines, and glim- 
mering in remote perspectives anongst shrubs, trees, and flowers. 
‘One after another walked the Sovereigns, delighted, of course, with 
the effect of this enchantment, when, on coming to a quiet corner 
who should they see sitting there, quite unmoved, and with the 
traly Imperial air which acknowledges no surprise and admits no 
admiration, but the young Japanese Prince, son of the Tycoon, 
accompanied by his shadow ; that is to say, by the assiduous and 
silent officer who never leaves him in his walks abroad. It was a 
curious rencontre, these old-world Emperors meeting so unex- 
pectedly with the mysterious representative of a country as yet 
unknown, and the resources of which are only about to be opened 
to European commerce. After the necessary greetings to this 
gorgeous heir to the great empire of exclusiveness, the Sovereigns, 
following M. de Budberg, the Ambassador, retired from the scene. 

The whole time of the state visits seems to have been a series of 
brilliant assemblies, and such tremendous dinners and suppers 
that it may be sincerely hoped the poor Emperors and 
their suites snatched an hour or two each day for a 
comfortable meal in the retirement of their own apartments. How 
ean it be possible to eat and drink and yet be merry at a vast table 
‘crowded with distinguished guests for six nights a week, and then 
be ready to appear at a still 7 ad party on the Sunday? The dinner 
at the Lvileries was a magnificent affair, and left nothing to be 
desired. It was followed by a ball on another evening, when 
those charming gardens with which all the visitors to Paris are so 
well acquainted were illnminated, the soft velvet turf, on which 
we have seen the men employed with small scissors that it 
might be kept in perfect order, being dotted with the lamps that 
marked the edges of the brilliant flower beds. Afterwards 
came a supper, before which the previous dinner paled its ineffectual 
fires, In fact, this supper was a most gorgeous affair. The ball- 
room was connected with the private garden by a magnificent flight 
of steps and a great landing, and there the effects culminated in 
the dazzling brilliance of the electric light. The supper, by-the-by, 
«was served in the salle of the theatre, and occupied twenty tabies 
of ten covers each, the Sovereigns and their suites occupying an 
estrade at the upper end. 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 

Tuer great attraction of the French Exhibition during this 
splendid weather is of course the park, and it would take many 
weeks to exhaust all the interest which may be afforded by the 
numerous objects to be seen there, apart from the park itself. One 
of the most popular and attractive of the buildings, especially to 
those who have devoted some attention to the courts of Northern 
Enrope, is the fullsize model in the Swedish section of the Dale- 
carlian house of Gustavus Vasa, which is still so lovingly preserved 
‘by his countrymen. The building is said to be an exact counter- 
part of the plain timber edifice at Fahlun, where the 
patriot lived when he worked as a miner after being out- 
lawed by Christian II. It was there that intelligence was 
brought to him of the execution of his father and the 
imprisonment of his mother and sister, who were afierwards —— 
executed by being thrown into the sea, sewn up in sacks whic! 
they themselves had been compelled to make—thus working, as it 
were, their own winding-sheets for a living death. It was there, 
too, that his former friend and companion, Petersen, endeavoured to 
deliver him into the hands of the emissaries of Christian—an 
attempt which was foiled by the interference of his more generous 
and faithful wife. Everybody kuows how Vasa subsequently left 
Wahlaun in that last successful effort to rouse his countrymen 
which enabled them to throw off the Danish rule, and resulted 
in his being raised to the throne of Sweden. Here, then, in 
the park a be seen the counterpart of this historical 
house, and the ground floor of the building is devoted to 
a display of objects of Swedish workmanship, and educational 
objects; while in a wooden shed adjoining (for the house is little 
more than a wooden cabin) are displayed agricultural and mining 
implements, fishing-boats, nets, and a number of other things con- 
nected with Swedish industry, In the little ante-room a number of 
flags form the decorations of the walls, and these flags are orna- 
mented with queer, grotesque figures of demons and monsters, 
remarkably suggestive of the preservation of some of those wild 
superstitions for which the Far North has always been celebrated. 
There is much conservatism amongst the people of Sweden and 
Norway, as may be seen by the old-fashioned picturesque dreases, of 
some of which we have already published engravings. Those 
represented in our present Illustrations complete the Swedish group, 
and belong to the parishes of Leksand and Mora, in Dalecerlia. The 
peasants of the latter place are employed, the men in making 
watches and clocks, the women in weaving, or rather twisting, hair 
bracelets and chains, which they hawk about the country during 
the summer months, seldom returning home till the approach of 
harvest time, The people of Dak ja are amongst the most at- 
tractive in the world for their good-natured honesty and healthy 
freshness, in which may be included cleanliness ; and they are 
amongst the few remaining peasantry who have not been ruined by 
tourists, bat still retain a L ner er and delightful hospitality. 
Their y costume is indeed brilliant, the men wearing blue 
coats and breeches, with pees vests; and the women, em- 
broidered bodices, white sleeves and stri petticoats of blue, 
red, brown, or purple, with scarlet stockings, Some of them 
wear, in addition, an outer jacket of suowy sheepskin, with 
elaborate ornamental stitching on the back, The most remark- 
able feature of the women of Dalecarlia—and they are fresh and 
bonny enough—is the pearly whiteness of their teeth, which has 
beea attributed to the constant consumption of sour milk as an 
article of food; whether this has anything to do with the youthful 
looks and brilliant complexions retained even by middle-aged 
women we are unable to decide. 

To those who can gain admission, the private park and garden, 
where the pavilion of the Empress is now completed, offers a charm- 
ing retreat, We have already described the manner in which flower 
beds, lakes, miniature ca and rippling streamlets make up a 
scene which is, at all events, intended to “snatch a grace beyond 
the reach of art ;” and our Engraving re its the pavilion itself, 
® building having at least the merit of what its name implies, 
according to the modern interpretation—that is to say, it is not a 
kiosque, or a cottage, or a mansion, or a lodge, or a pagoda, or a 
heterogeneous edifice compounded of all five. When it is stated 
that the masonry was superintended by Montjoie, the highwa: 
inspector of Paris; the bricks, tiles, and ornamental nm genes by M. 
Muller ; the plumbing . aL: oe rg the locks and metal-work, 
including the “ fay: baleony ” looking on the lake, by M. Ducros; 
the sculpture and busts by M, Murgey; the interior decorative 
painting by M. Rey; and the friezes and medallions of the walls 
and cornices by M, Jean, we faintly indicate what elaborate attention 
has been devoted to a building which, after all, can only be described 
as a summer- house soo of sheltering an Em from the rather 
too exacting attentions of a cosmopolitan crowd, 


REDISTRIBUTION,—We hear that the Government, after reconsideration 
of the matter, will propose that a third member shall be given to three of 
the six boroughs included in Mr. Laing’s unsuccessful amendment. The 
three selected are Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham, each of which 
has a population of over 301,000; while Leeds, Sheffield, and Bristol, with 
populations varying from 150,000 to 200,000, will still return two members 
ouly.—FPost, 


OPERA AND CONCERTS. , 

Our operatic managers have been, and still promise to be, un- 
usually active this year. Mr. Gye has produced a new opera by 
Verdi, and is now rehearsing another new one by Gounod, Mr, 
Mapleson’s season will also have been signalised by two novelties— 
a new singer, who has already achieved a most legitimate trium h, 
and a new opera, which may or may not be permanently success ul, 
but which contains important elements of success, and which, as 
given at Her Majesty's Theatre, is certainly executed to rfection. 
“La Forza dei Destino,” brought out at her Majesty's Theatre, on 
Saturday evening last, contains, like so many of Verdi's operas, 
four principal characters of about equal importance, so that each 
may, and indeed must, be undertaken by a singer of the highest 
class, This work, it may be remembered, was written a few years 
ago for the Imperial Opera of St. Petersburg, where it was produced 
under Signor Verdi's immediate superintendence. Sr 

The cast of “La Forza del Destino,” as given at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, is at least as strong as that with which it was played at St. 
Petersburg. The principal characters were distributed, on Saturday 
evening, as follow:—Leonora, Mdlle. Titiens ; Preziosilla, Mdme. 
Trebelli-Bettini; Don Alvaro, Signor Mongini; Marchese di Cala- 
trava, Mr. Santley. Such singers would lend attractiveness to any 
music fit to be sung; and Verdi's music is, in many parts, quite 
good enough to redeem a very indifferent libretto. The libretto, 
however, is in some parts gloomy and depressing enough to destroy 
the effect of the finest music ever written, to say nothing of the 
influence it must have had on the composer himself while he was 
actually engaged on this most unpromising subject. : 

The music of “ La Forza del Destino,” as far as we could judge from 
a first hearing, is very superior to the libretto ; but it is more or less in 
keeping with the tone of the book, and is consequently beavy, though 
relieved here and there by some lively character-music given to 
Preziosilla, who is at once the keeper of an inn, a fortune-teller, and 
a vivandiére, Some portions of the serious music, too, are in Verdi's 
best dramatic manner, and nothing could be better than the style in 
which it was executed, Malle, Titieus was in excellent voice, and, 
with Signor Mongini, who also sung his very best, was frequently 
recalled; Mr. Santley exerted himself with equal success ; and &0 
also did Mdme, Trebelli-Bettiui, who was never more charming 
than in he pee of Preziosilla, The chorus, which has plenty to 
do, sang effectively. The encores were numerous, and, in spite 
of the story, the merit of the music may cause the demerits of 
the drama to be overlooked. Future performances will determine 
this point 

The great morning event of every musical season is the concert 

ven by Mr, Benedict, which this year fell due on Monday, June 24. 
t is a concert ; but it is, in fact, three or four concerts rolled 
into one. Almost every singer and solo musician of eminence in 
London took part in this entertainment, which began at half-past 
one and ended about seven o'clock in the evening. At a concert 
given by Mr. Benedict it would be a great omission if some new 
works by the concert giver were not executed ; and the programme 
included Mr. Benedict's cantata of ‘St. Cecilia,” and his new piano- 
forte concerto, which, as on a recent occasion at the Philharmonic 
concerts, was performed by Mdme. Arabella Goddard. 

After giving so many festivals in honour of so many poets and 
musicians, the Crystal Palace direcvors did quite right in deter- 
mining to organise a concert on the grandest possible scale for the 
benefit of their own institution. The destruction a few months ago 
by fire of one of the wings of the building, or at least of a con- 
siderable portion of its contents, was of the nature of a public 
calamity ; and a general feeling of satisfaction was caused by the 
announcement that a concert of the kind called “ monster” would 
be given in aid of the necessary work of restoration, The prepara- 
tions for the concert, or festival in question, were, as our readers 
are aware, commenced some time since, and the result, as manifested 
on Wednesday in the public performance, showed how carefully 
they had been conducted. The solo singers who were heard in 
“ Elijab,” which formed the first part of the concert, and in a mis- 
cellaneous entertainment which constituted the second, were Mdme. 
Grisi, Mdlle. Adelina Patti, Mdlle. Titiens, Mdme. Vilda, Mdme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdme. Rudersdorff, Mdme. Sainton- Dolby, 
Mr, Sims Reeves, Signor Mario, Signor Naudin, Mr Santley, and 
Signor Graziani. The one instrumental soloist was Mdme, Arabella 
Goddard. : 

The body of instrumentalists included the Royal Italian Opera 
orchestra, many members of the orchestra of her Majesty’s Theatre, 
the band of the Sacred Harmonic S.ciety, that of the Crystal Palace, 
and the principal members of the Wandering Minstrels Society. 
There were altogether more than 350 stringed instruments in this 
immense band. The festival, as might have been expected, enjoyed 
the very highest patronage—that of her Majvsty, the Prince of 
Wales, the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge, Princess Mary and 
Prince Teck, the Dake and Duchess of Sutherland, and others. 
Three boxes, facing the orchestra, bad been constructed and fitted 
up with great elegance for the accommodation of the Royal 

arty, and the Prince of Wales, Prince Teck, and Prince Louis of 

esse, were present in the centre one during the whole of “ Elijah” 
and a great part of the miscellaneous selection by which it was 
followed, 


In CANADA there are seventy-three gold-mines, employing 708 miners, 
The yield of gold for the past three months is valued at 690,955 dols. 

PHOTOGRAPHING OBJECTS IN MoTION.—M. Humbert de Molard has 
contrived a way of getting a number of successive photographs of the same 
sitter, so as to reproduce him when moving, The camera is provided with 
acertain number of object-glasses, all corresponding with diaphragms of 
proper dimensions behind. Before the operation ins all these object- 
glasses are covered with a thick curtain, which will roll up instantaneously, 
like those of a carriage-window, by touching a spring, but the motion may 
be regulated at will. As the curtain rises it presents a round hole to each 
object-glass in succession, 60 that each receives the image at a different 
moment. All these images, cach representing a somewhat different ati- 
tude, are successively thrown on the same sensitised plate, whereby a whole 
series of different photographs of the same person is obtained, 


THE FENIAN CONVICTS.—The report of the Commissioners on the treat- 
ment of the treason-felony convicts in the English convict-prisons just 
issued, concludes as follows:—‘‘In speaking of the treatment of these 
convicts in general, we have neither the right nor the wish to exceed the 
bounds of our commission. As convicts we found them, and as convicts we 
have thought of them and spoken of them throughout. Viewed in this 
light, we are satisfied that they have been treated with exceptional kindness 
and forbearance. There is not the smallest foundation for the charges of 
severity and cruelty which have been brought against the convict-autho- 
rities. The very reverse of this is the truth. Savein the case of a very few 
who are labouring under chronic infirmities, for which they are receiving 
the most careful treatment, the treason-felony convicts are men in rude, 
robust health, and this after a confinement of one year and a half in English 
convict-prisons. Let the matter be inquired into by any board of medical 
officers in the country. Cruelty and harshness are just as possible in 
Piccadilly as at Portland. Let anyone who doubts the fact take the 
train, and walk round the public works and visit the prison for himself. 
We have no hesitation in saying that the stories which have been running the 
round of the papers have n> foundation in fact, but are the mere contri- 
vances of five or six amongst the most turbulent of the convicts. The last 
point is one on which it would be difficult to insist too strongly. The dis- 
turbance into which we have been inquiring is the work ef five or six 
convicts, aided by their friends out of doors. We have had to treat very 
strongly of the few—for the duty of refuting falsehood has been cast upon 
us—but of the many amongst the convicts we would speak with humane 
consideration. Left to themselves, our impression is that they would give 
little trouble, and the simple remedy, therefore, would appear to be that the 
men of more turbulent spirit should be weeded out, and no longer permitted 
to add to the sufferings of their companions We know that these men 
have a better diet, sleep in better beds, are more cared for in sickness, have 
lighter labour than the bulk of the labouring classes in the threo kingdoms, 
and that the stories of their ill-treatment are simple falsehoods; but the 
meanest and poorest labourer in the empire would scarcely change places 
with them. Penal servitude, we repeat, is a terrible punishment; it is 
intended to be so, and so itis. The convict authorities, however, must do 
their duty to all alike. The only true cause of complaint the treason-felony 
convicts have against them is that they cannot get out. In conclusion, we 
would say that, paiuful as the sight has been in many respecte, we have 
been strongly impressed in every prison we have visited with the admirable 
arrangements of our convict establishments. These reflect the highest 
credit upon Lieutenant-Colonel Henderson and all the officers of the depart- 
ment, and are deserving of the highest commendation.” 


"THE SHEFFIELD OUTRACES. 


(From the * Times,”’) 


In the month of October last an artisan named Fearnehough, 
practising his trade in Hereford-street, Sheffield, had his house blown 
up with gunpowder. The atrocity was by no means without pre. 
cedent in the town, where such occurrences were known by the special 
denomination of “trade outrages,” from a prevalent belief con- 
necting them in some way or other with the proceedings of the 
trades unions, On this occasion, however, the event created more 
sensation than usual, and the manufacturers and operatives of the 
town concurred in asking for a judicial inquiry into the whole 
subject. Not that anybody expected much in the way of actual 
discovery, for murders are generally kept close, and in this instance 
very large rewards for information had been offered in vain, 
Among cther persons, a Mr. William Broadhead, secretary to the 
sawgrinders’ union, to which Fearnehough had once belonged, came 
forward and tendered his subscription of £5 towards a discovery, at 
the same time inducing the union itself to contribute to the reward 
from its own funds. it was said, however, with all appearance of 
truth, that a million of money, if it were offered, would not produce 
the revelations desired ; and yet we have already learnt not only the 
whole of this particular story, but a great deal more, It will be 
best to begin from the incident which occasioned the inquiry, and 
then pursue the track in the directions suggested by the evidence. 

Thomas Fearnehough, then, was blown up by the order of this 
Broadhead himself, who hired and paid two union men with union 
money to commit the crime. The motive was a desire to make an 
example of Fearnehough, who had retired from the union, and had 
worked with employers from whom union men had been withdrawn, 
Broadhead was not alone in the business, He had talked it over, :o 
he says, with two other persons, also union secretaries, and " they 
agreed it was time something was done to bring about a settlement.’ 
He did not state “what course he should adopt,” but after 
Fearnehough had been blown up his friends expressed their satis- 
faction, and contributed to the expense of the proceeding. Broadhead 
himself had planned the whole matter, making asketch of the hou-e, 
with the entrances to it, and showing how the thing could be done, 
So far, therefore, the discovery is complete. We know how, why, 
and by whom this particular outrage was perpetrated, and we can 
now proceed to inquire into the connection between this crime and 
the machinery and spirit of the unions. 

First, Who is this William Broadhead? He is, as we have stated, 
secretary to the sawgrinders’ union ; but we should now add that 
he has filled this office for eighteen years, and that when, afier the 
excitement of October last, he resigned his place, the members re- 
elected him as a person in whom they “bad confidence.” But, 
besides this, he was, up to last week, the treasurer of the Amalga- 
mated Saw Trades, and is still the treasurer of a far more compre- 
hensive organisation; this is nothing less than a “ National Asso- 
ciation of Organised Trades,” comprising 60,000 members of various 
trades throughout the kingdom. Be spoke of resigning this im- 
portant office, but at the time he was speaking he held it still. Mr. 
Broadhead, therefore, is a unionist of great experience and singular 
popularity, enjoying the confidence and imbued with the principles 
of trade societies generally, Other of his sg rggors we may 
hope, are peculiarly his own; for, though he asserts most 
strenuously that in all he hds done he has acted in the 
interest and for the advantage of trade unions exclusively, 
we truet to find his doctrines repudiated with indignation 
by his countrymen, whether unionists or not. What he did 
to Fearnehough we have said, Besides this transaction, he, by his 
own confession, hired one Clark to blow up Hellewell, and Crookes, 
whose evidence we publish to-day, to blow up successively Firth 
and Sons, Samuel Baxter, Joseph Wilson, Pool, Holdsworth, and 
Reaney. He also hired a man to shoot Hellewell, and two men to 
shoot Linley—a poor fellow who was twice shot at, and who at last 
died of his wounds, He also Me aman named Peace to find 
somebody to shoot Elisha Parker, He remembers this business par- 
ticularly, he says, because, although it was ten years ago, Peace and 
he arranged it on a beautiful Sunday evening during a walk through 
the fields, and the lovely aspect of nature that Sabbath eve made a 
great impression upon him, This is a catalogue of his recollections, 
not complete, but, we suppose, as far as the man himeclf is con- 
cerned, sufficient. Following this track a little further, let us see 
what was the complicity of the union or its officers in euch 
proceedings. 

Broadhead informs us that his own union was managed by a select 
committee of seven; that this committee took cognisance of all 
cases of default and arrears, and paid out of the funds of the union 
for the “rattening” by which defaulters were punished, Of the 
* outrages,” however— that is to say, the blowings up and murders— 
he assures us the committee knew nothing, though he confesses 
plainly that “rattenings,” which did come under the control of the 
committee, were followed, when ineffectual, by “outrages.” Being 
asked where he got the money to pay for murders, he said that 
he embezzled it. The committee were empowered to use the funds 
of the union for trade purpores, such as mere “rattening,” with- 
out rendering any account; but he says that he did not make 
any draughts on the treasury in this fashion. He falsified the 
accounts of his receipts, and paid for assassins and gunpowder out of 
the balance which he thus retained. Nevertheless, it has been seen 
that on one occasion at least he conferred with two other secretaries 
previous to a blowing up, and the union, he tells us, and nothing but 
the union, was at the bottom of his motives, Yet, when we examine 
this explanation more closely it will seem absurdly insufficient. The 
object of all these infamous atrocities was simply the protection of a 
very small number of men in extravagant receipts, of pure idleness, 
or something worse. The sawgriuders’ union consists of only 150 
members, and of these actually one third are, upon an average, 
always subsisting in indolence on the earnings of others, It is not 
that no work is to be had, but that “labour is to be kept out of the 
market.” The payments of the contributors are, of course, very 
high; in fact, poor Fearnehough had subscribed so much more 
than he had received that he withdrew from the losing bargain. 
“ Haif a dozen” members or so were permanently “on the box” 
at 15s, or £1 a week, without doing a stroke of work for it, 
unless, indeed, it were such work as Mr Broadhead privately super- 
intended. This was the system maintained by organised terrorism 
and wholesale murder. One man was marked for sacrifice becsuse 
he “ held himself aloof from the trade,” another because he “ wanted 
to come into it” without regular qualification, and a third because 
he “set the trade at defiance.” A surgical-instrument maker, “a 
little old man,” had his head battered and smashed with a life- 
preserver “ because he had not paid to the trade.” The remarkable 
thing is that it is uniformly the men, and not the masters, who are 
the victims of the union. Once, indeed, Mr. Broadhead did hire two 
men to blow up two manufacturers on account of a new machine 
which they had introduced, and which he imagined—as he now 
admits, quite erroneously—might injure the trade; but that instance 
is quite exceptional, The real victims of this bloody terrorism were 
the artisans themselves. : 


THE REPRESENTATION OF MANCHESTER.—On Monday morning 4 
public meeting, convened by the Mayor (Mr. Robert Neill), was held, in 
the Manchester Townhall, to consider the propriety of petitioning Parlia- 
ment for an additional representative for the city. There was a crowded 
attendance. Towards the close of last week a rumour got abroad that the 
Radicals intended to use the occasion for introducing a vote of want of con- 
fidence in the present Government ; and this led the local ‘ Constitutional 
Association" to take steps to prevent the success of any such scheme. The 
answer to an appeal made was the muster of a tolerable number of Con- 
servatives at the meeting and the importation of considerable disorder into 
the proceedings. Mr. Bazley, M.P., who was loudly cheered, moved the 
first resolution, affirming that the claims of the city of Manchester to an in- 
crease of voting power in Parliament, whether on the ground of population, 
of property, or of its contributions to the burdens of the State, are indis- 
putable. Sir Elkanah Armitage briefly seconded the resolution, which was 
supported by Mr. Alderman Rumney. Mr. William Ambrose, barrister-at- 
law, and a leading member of the “ Constitutional Association,’ mani- 
fested some opposition to the resolution ; but it was carried, with about 
twenty dissentients, It wes also resolved that a petition embodying the 
terms cf the resolution ehcould be sent to the House of Commons, 


JUNE 29, 1867 


LAW AND CRIME. 

Tat “finding is keeping” is an old proverb 
which, like ‘‘ fair exchange is no robbery,” “a man 
may do what he likes with his own,” and many 
others of alike class, often leads astray by default of 
not being sufficiently explicit. Fair exchange is 
robbery, if made without the consent of one of the 
parties; aman may not do what he likes with his 
own to the detriment of another; and finding 
gives no right whatever of keeping against the 
claim of the loser of the article in question, The 
law as to the finding of property in public 
conveyances is more stringent than that re- 
lating to finding upon the public highway. The 
passenger by a public vehicle is expressly directed 
to deliver any article of personal property found by 
him to the person in charge of the carriage. Mr. 
Sercombe, a wine merchant, of St. John’s: wood, ap- 
pears by his own acknowledgment to have been 
ignorant of this law. He found a bank note in an 
omnibus, and informed the conductor, but insisted 
on retaining it in his own custody. He advertised 
it and posted handbills; but he was summoned, 
nevertheless, for its detention and ordered to hand 
it to the treasurer of police, and fined 10s., with 7s. 
costs. But for the good faith shown by him in 
advertising the note, he might have been subjected 
to a penalty of £10 under the statute. 

We have already commented upon a case in which 
a defendant was arrested, and, despite the certificate 
of a physician that.removal might cause his death, 
was taken to Horsemonger-lane Gaol and there died 
almost immediately. The matter formed the subject 
of a question in the House of Commons. In reply, 
the Attorney-General said that the Sheriff's officer 
was not justified in the course taken, but added that 
the Sheriff, in these cases, was placed in a position of 

reat difficulty, inasmuch as he would probably be 
held liable for the consequences in the event of a 
debtor making his escape. This reply in no way 
contravenes our statement of the law governing 
such cases. The Sheriff ought to have left a man in 
charge, and it was at his peril that he did not do so, 
It is trne that the officer’s charges thus occasioned 
might not have been repaid him, but he chose rather 
to run the risk of a verdict of manslaug uter and the 
still more imminent chance of an action for damages 
at the suit of the widow, As such an action may 
yet be brought, the probability of its success is 
strengthened by the publicly-expressed opinion of 
the Attorney-General, In view of an action, it 
might appear strange that such an opinion should 
have been given, were it not upon a point of well- 
established practice upon which no reasonable 
doubt can be entertained, 

An extraordinary chase took place from the 
Roman Catholic Chapel, Moorfields. A fellow had 
been watched by a servant of the chapel, and had 
been seen to insert an instrument, consisting of a 
strip of iron coated with adhesive matter, into the 
poor-box. He extracted certain coins, and was 
pursued by the priest in his cassock. He was 
caught, and the thief and parson rolled over 
together in the kennel, suggesting the remi- 
niscence of an incident in one of Fielding’s novels 
rather than a modern street-scene. oney, to 
which the sticky stuff yet adhered, was found on 
the rogue, who was taken before Alderman 
Abbiss, and by him remanded, The prisoner has 
been proved to have attempted a similar theft at 
St. Paul's Cathedral. 

Summonses have been taken out, on behalf of the 
master tailors’ association, against several pro- 
minent officials of the operative tailors’ association, 
charging them with conspiring to impoverish certain 
persons carrying on business as tailors. The pro- 
secution gave evidence in support of allegations of 
an organised system of terrorism and intimidation 
exercised against non-members of the operatives’ 
associa‘ion or “union.” It was urged that the 
“ picketing ” system was illegal, and that thereby 
many workmen had been kept from their wors, 
and masters prevented from carrying on their 
business. Mr. Serjeant Ballantine, for the pro- 
secution, said “there could be nothing more 
wholesome for all parties than that the law 
should be clearly defined, and, when defined, 
put into execution.” Mr, Knox adopted these 
arguments, and made a most noteworthy ob- 
rervation, He said that it had struck him 
that if the men would simply reverse the case—if 
they would just assume that masters did to the 
workmen as the workmen were now doing to the 
masters ; that they established pickets te watch the 
workman, to follow him home, to force him from 
working at his trade, so that he might be removed 
and his family ruined ; if they would reflect on this, 
then he believed we should not hear so much of 
these prosecutions, This is a sound view of the 
case; but, with all deference to the learned magis- 
trate, we beg to say that, if we are not mis- 
informed, something very like this has actually 
occurred. We have heard from a_ solicitor 
that, some years since, he was called upon 
to intercede on behalf of seventy-five operatives 
who had struck upon some dispute with their em- 
plo ers at a metropolitan gas factory. The men 

, pending the dispute, resumed their work, in 
order to save a very grave public inconvenience, 
not to say peril, A statement was made in the 
counting-office attached to the works, by one in 
authority, and in the presence of our informant, 
that men from the country had been engaged to 
fill, that same night, the places of the rtrikers, and 
that, moreover, the names of the latter would imme- 
diately be forwarded to the gasworks throughout 
the kingdom, in order that they might find no 


future employment. Some one present at the 
interview © But, surely, Sir, that is most un- 
Christian!” “We have nothing to do with 


Christianity here,” was the reply. 

Tt is scarcely too much to may that the intense 
stupidity of the British jury is rapidly becoming a 
nuisance which seriously impedes the course of 
public justice, In many cases it does far worse, by 
causing utter miscarriage and malverzation, The 
wholesome legal prinaiphe, established as an antago- 
nist to possible feudal oppression, that no man 
should be cg maga or imperilled unless found to 
be criminal by a jury of his peers or equals, has 
been extended and travestied until every civil right, 
liability, or cause of action is submitted to the 
judgment of a dozen blundering blockheads. Again 
and again we have pointed out this vitiation of law 
and its consequences, Here is yet avother instance ; 
and, what is most strange, the jury in this case was 
“special”—not merely tradesmen selected hap- 
hazard and paid in miserable coppers, but 
merchants paid a guinea per head for the exercise 
of their supposed superior intelligence, The facts 


cook received notice to leave, and afterwards cooked 
for the family a dinner, of which every one who 
partook was seized with symptoms of poisoning. 
One of the persons thus affected died. Others were 
severely afflicted. A chemical analysis showed that 
the poison used was antimony, and it was further 
conjectured—not without reasonable ground—that 
this had been mixed with the gravy of the roast 
meat, The gravy had been prepared by the cook. 
She was given into custody, but discharged for 
want of evidence, Hereupon she brought her action 
for false imprisonment. We quote the following 
pacer from the summing up of Lord Chief 

ustice Cockburn, a Judge who certainly, from his 
antecedents — notably in connection with the 
Palmer case, which is supposed to have led to his 
elevation—may be assumed to have some capacity 
for judgment in such matters:—‘“In this case 
there could be no doubt the defendant had acted 
honestly.” This was clearly directing a verdict in 
his favour. But, see what follows :— 


The great questions, then, were whether there had been 
a felony committed, and whether there were reasonable 
grounds of suspicion against the plaintiff. Now, the 
felony imputed was the admixture of poison in the food 
of the family. As to this there were some broad, salient 
facts beyond dispute. The plaintiff had prepared a dish 
with gravy. All who had partaken of that gravy were 
taken 111 with symptoms of an irritant poison, and one 
person died with such symptoms, and a chemist had found 
traces of antimony on the outside of the meat. Those 
facts were clear. Other causes were suggested, and it 
was for the jury to judge of them. It was said the meat 
was bad, but that was disproved. It was suggested 
that the disorder was English cholera, or the result 
of natural causes ; but there was the sensation of burning 
in the throat, which was not a symptom of cholera, 
but of poisoning. Besides, who had ever heard of a case 
of a whole family stricken down at the same time by 
English cholera—at all events, unless it could be traced 
to some one certain single specific cause, like the 
eating of anything unwholesome? It was of the nature 
of epidemics to grow and extend, not to attack a whole 
family at the same time; and here all these people were 
seized at once, after partaking of a certain meal. Then 
where was the cause of this mysterious disease? Paint in 
the pantry was suggested; but the painting had been 
done two or three wecks. And here, again, how could the 
paint have affected the whole family, all of a sudden, 
precisely at the same time? Besides, the symptoms of 
disease caused by paint were not the symptoms observed 
in the present case; 
diarrhea, but constipation and colic. 


but in the gravy. 


mischief until this particular occasion. 
taken ill from any cause until this particular day. 


world would not produce antimony, It was said b; 
plaintiff, again, that the stew-pans were bad an 


particular occasion ? 


Of 
if they 


for this 
jury must 


terrible attack. 


judge, and found 


dence. 


arose upon it was this, whether poison had been used ; 


family. 
annoyance, It may have been done under some momentary 
irritation—either of dismissal, or some other cause. 
the jury thought that the poison was used to kill or do 


was sustained. But if there was no poison used, 
or if it was not used with intent to kill or do grievous 
harm, then the verdict must be for the plaintiff. if, how- 
ever, the jury thought poison had been used, and used to 
do grievous bodily harm or to kill, then a felony had been 
committed, and the jury would have to find for the de- 
fendant so far as their province extended. The question 
of reasonable and probable cause was for him, as the 
Judge, to determine upon the facts, supposing them to be 
proved. Now, he thought all the facts relied upon in 
proof of reasonable cause were proved, except as to one 
or two false statements alleged to have been made by the 
plaintiff. He did not find any evidence of false state- 
ments made at the time, but the other facts were proved : 
that the plaintiff prepared the gravy, that antimony was 
stated by a chemist to be found in it, and that all who 
partook of it were seized with certain symptoms, And, 
assuming these facts to be proved, it was his duty to tell 
the jury that the defendant had reasonable cause for 
suspicion, 


After such a lucid summary as this, surely to be 
understood by anyone with ordinary pretensions to 
sense, the special jury returned a verdict for the 
plaintiff—the cook—with damages £80, finding that 
there was a noxious drug administered, but not with 
intent to do grievous bodily harm ! So that, accord- 
ing to their Tights, one may put into a gravy 
antimony enough to render fonrteen people seriously 
ill and kill one of them, without intent to doa 
grievous injury ! On the other issues the jury could 
not agree. It is but right that jur:. should 
know that by such perverse verdic tucy only 
increase the costa of litigation, No one cut them- 
selves and their like can possibly imagine that a 
verdict like this can be allowed to stand, 


POLICE. 

A Goop Way TO DEAL WITH A BURGLAR.—Daniel 
Kelly, @ rough-looking man, whose face bore marks of 
recent punishment, was charged with being in the 
inclosed premises of Mr. William Walter, of No, 8, 
Admiral-terrace, Kensal New Town. 

The prosecutor stated that before going to bed his 
attention was drawn to a figure crawling on its hands 
and knees in the dark from the fence towards the front of 
his house. As his house had previously been entered, 
and as there had been several robberies in the neighbour- 
hood, he was unusually watchful. He saw the figure turn 
back and hold a communication with a man who was 
standing under some trees. After dodging about for some 
tin e he saw the same person go to the back of his honse 
and get over ube wall intothe yard, Witness went down 


but rather the contrary—not 
It was said that 
the larder had been painted, and that the paint had 
poisoned the meat ; but the paint was only on the door 
and window; it was quite dry; it left no smell; and, 
above all, it had not poisoned other joints of meat; nor 
was there in this case anything wrong with the meat, 
It was suggested that the water in the 
well was bad; but it was filtered, and it had caused no 
Nobody had age 
t 
was said the water from the boiler was deleterious by 
reason of lead, and that the vegetables were boiled in it ; 
but then it had been used before with perfect impunity, 
and the mischief did not appear to have been in the vege- 
tables, but in the gravy, which was not made, according 
to the plaintiff's own evidence, with that water. Be- 
sidea, no trace or symptom of lead was to be found, 
whereas antimony was found, and all the lead in = 

ea 
the 
copper untinned ; but this was quite disproved, not only 
by the mistress but by the plaintiff's own witness, the 
kitchenmaid, and this was confirmed by the undoubted 
fact thatthe same stew-pan had beep used before and 
since, and it had been used by the plaintiff herself. If it 
was indeed deleterious, how came she to use it ? and how 
came it to work no ill effects either before or after this 
Such were the various causes 
suggested on the part of the plaintiff to account 
these causes the 
none of 
them to account for the symptoms, but, on the other 
hand, found those symptoms accounted for by an irritant 
poison, and by the particular poison of which traces had 
been found; then, as these symptoms could not have 
arisen without a cause, it was reasonable to ascribe them 
to that cause which was suggested by the medical evi- 
And if so, then the plea was so far sustained that 
| it would appear a poison had been used. The deiendant 
| was bound to plead as he had in order to raise his defence 
and do himself justice. And the first question which 


next came the question, with what motive or intent had 
it been usid ? Now, oneshrunk from the supposition that 
the person, whoever it was, who used the poison meant to 
murder the whole family—meant to poison the whole 
It may have been merely to cause some degree of 


if 


some grievous harm, then the first part of the defence 
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THE TAILORS’ STRIKE.—At the Marlborough-street | 
Police Court, on Monday, Mr. George Druitt, president ; | 
Matthew Lawrence, secretary ; John Adamson, treasurer ; 
and — Meade, — Farrell, George Fowler, Peter Moran, 
Patrick Butler,—M‘Dermott,—Levine, and—Tremaine, 
members of the executive of the Operative Tailors’ As- 
sociation, appeared before Mr. Knox to answer summonses 
taken out by Mr. Thomas Bowater, on behalf of the 
Master Tailors’ Association, “for that,” in the words of 
the summonses, ** you did, on the 2nd of April and other 
days, unlawfully conspire, combine, confederate, and 
agree together, with divers others, by divers unlawful 
means, stratagems, and devives, to impoverish in their 
trade and business, as tailors, divers persons,” contrary 
to thestatute, &c. Serjeant Ballantine, Mr. Sleigh, and 
Mr. F, H. Lewis appeared for the prosecution ; and Mr. 
Edwerd Lewis, of Great Marlborough-street, appeared for 
the defendant, Evidence having been given to connect 
the defendants with the picketing system, with which 


the public are now so familiar, Mr. Kdward Lewis said 
this matter not only affected the defendants, but trades 
unions generally. What the defendants felt, and he also 
felt, acting on behalf of the association, was that this 
matter should be decided by a competent tribunal, He 
might here remark that the leading parties of the axsocia- 
tion had openly challenged the masters to attack them, 
and not to attack men taking an inferior part in the 
proceedings. On the broad question of —Is the picketing 
system illegal, it was idle to say a word. The society 
had their own ideas about the question ; they acted con- 
scientiously throughout, and, having eo acted, they 
were prepared to abide the result, He did not intend w 
Oppose the application to send the case before a higher 
tribunal, because he felt it was of the utmost importance 
to the defendants, as to trades unions generally, that 
the law should be settled and declared. Mr, Knox said: 
As the case stood before him there was evidence of 
Lawrence, and emphatically Druitt, taking a share in 
the matter, Adamson also was shown to have acted in 
the matter, but did not take so great a share as Druitt 
and Lawrence, and the other defendants had been proved 
to have acted as pickets, The last, according to the evi- 
dence, had used foul and bad language, and had done 
enough to connect them with the conspiracy. He was of 
opinion there was a reasonable probability with all, and 
more than areasonable probability with some, of being 
convicted, if he sent them for trial, which he proposed 
todo. The defendants were then committed to take their 
trial, Druitt and Lawrence to find bail, the others to go 
at large on their own recognisances. The other sum- 
monses were withdrawn, As the defendants made their 
appearance outside the court they were cheered loudly by 
the assembled hundreds. A committee meeting of the 
operatives’ union was afterwards held, at which it was 
decided that the solicitor ‘to the union should be in- 
structed to make the necessary application for removing 
the trial tothe Court of Queen's Bench, and that the 
eervices of two of the most eminent counsel should be 
retained to conduct the defence. The masters have opened 
a registry-office for non-unionist operatives in the neigh- 
bourhood of Regent-street, outside which a strong picket 
remains on duty from an early hour in the morning until 
late at night. 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK, 


THE dealings in the market for Home Securities have beer agaio 
limi ed, and the quotations have slightly declined since last week. 
Basiness generally on the Siock Exchange has been extremely cull, 
and, notwithstanding the large shipments of gold from America 
und Australia, and the consequent prospect of increased ease in the 
Money Markt, a feverish excitement has pervaded all quartcra, 
and operations have been much restricted. 

‘The quantity of bulli-n received into the Bank of England has 
been somewhat extensive ; and, owing to the quarterly payments 
now falling due, the deman | for discount hes increased, 

Consols, for Money, are quonel 94k to §; and for Account, 942 9; 
Bank stock, 253 to 255 ; Reduced ana New Three per Cents, 934 9; 
India Five per Cents, 1084 to; Rupee Paper, 103 to 101, and 18 
to 109; India Bonds, 53s. to prem. ; Exchequer Bills, Murch, 
23s, to 27s, prem. ; June, 198, to 248, prem, 

Foreign Stocks have been extremely flat, but the quotations do 
not show any eerious alteration :—Brazilian, 98 to 100; Ditto, 
1860, &c., 65 to 68 ex div.; Ditto, 1863, 64 to 66; Ditto, 1856, 74 to 
76 ; Buenos Ayres, 51 to *3; Ditto, Deferred,'36 to 58; Chilian, 
99 to 101; Ditto B, 100 to 102; Ditto Scrip, par tol prem, ; 
Danish 1825, 83 to 8&5 ; Danubian, 621064; Ditto Serip, 7 to 5 
dis, ; Equador, 12 to 13; Egyptiao, 81 to 83; Ditts, second 
iesue, 81 to 83; Ditto, 1864, 80 to 1; Ditto Debentures, 83) to 
84}; Greek, 144 to 15; Ditto Covpone, 5 to 6; Italian, 1865, 71 to 
73; Ditto, Maremmana Railway, 52 to 54; Mexican, 164 to 16%; 
Ditto, 1864, 10 t+ 11; Montevidean, 64 to 66; Moorish, 96 to 95; 
New Granada, |3 to 134 ex div, ; Dicto Three per Cents, 33 to 34 ex 
div. ; Ditto Deferred, 64 w 6] ex div, ; Ditto Land Woerrants, 3 to 
5; Peruvian, 1865, 68 vo 70; Ditto, 1862, 75 to 77; Portuguese 
1863, &e., 42 to 43; Russian, 122, 87 to 88; Ditto, 1850, 89 to 91; 
Ditto Three per Cents, 53 to 55 ; Ditto, 1862, 864 to wy ; Ditto, 1864, 
8% to 90 ; Ditto Anglo-Dutch, 47 to 84 ; Sardinian, 71 to 73 ex div. ; 
Spanish, 37 to 39; Ditto Deferred, 34 w 35; Ditto Passive, 234 to 
244); Ditto Certificates, 144 to 15; Turkish, 1854, 78 to 80; Ditto, 
1858, 58 to 6¥; Ditto, 1s6z, 59 ton); Ditto, 1863, 53 to 55; Ditto 
Five per Cents, 33} to 34; Ditto, 1865, 53 to 95; Ditto Four per 
Cents, 102 to 10 weuela, 11 io 13; Ditio, 1862, 21 to 43; 
Divto, 1864, 20 to talian, 1861, 52 to 524 ; United States 5-20 
Bonds, 723 to 73; ; Ditto, 1881, 70 to 72; Ditto, 1885, 703 § ; Ditto, 
1868, 87 to 9); Dilto, 1874, 70 to 72; Massachusetts, Su to 82; 
Virgiaia Five per Cents, 58 to 62; Ditto Six per Cents, 45 to 46, 

Colonial Government Securities have been in slow uest, but 
without average alteration :—Canada Six per Cents, 1877-84, 100 ; 
New Brunswick Six per Cents, 100 ; New South Wales Five per 
Cents, 1888-95, 914 4; Ditto (reduced by annual drawings from 
1867 to 1875), 98); New Zealand Five per Venta, 94}; Ditto, Six per 
Cents, 1891 ‘March and Sepiember), 1064; Ditto (June and De- 
cember), 10#4 ex div.; Queensiand Six per Cents, 1884-5, 96g ; 
Ditto, is9i, 9og; South Australian Six per Cents, 107; Victoria 
Six per Cents, i891 (January and July), 110}; Ditto (April and 
Octover), 108}. 

In Joint+tock Bank Shsres there has been little passing, and 
prices have a droop ng tendency :—Agre, 3; Alliance, 15 ; Char- 
vered Mercantue of india, London, and China, 29}; Consolidated, 
5; Kast London, 3; Imperial Ottoman, 9; Lonaon Chartered of 
Australia, 254; Loudon and County, 59; London Joint-Stock, 43; 
London and South-Weet rn, 19; London and Wessminster, 102 ; 
Uriental, 424; Union of Australia, 504; Union of London, 40) 

Th deal ngs in Miscellaneous Shares have br en very lim ted ; but 
the quotations remain about stationary :—Atiantic Telegraph, 49 ; 
Ditto, Kight per Cent, 87}; City Discount, 1g; City of Moscow Gas, 
16; Creait Foncier, 34 ; Kobw Vale, 13 ; Fore-street Warebouse, 1% ; 
General Credit, 54; Had+on's Bay, 16 ; [uternational Financial, 3} ; 
London General Omnibus, 3; Peninsular and Oriental 8.eam, ; 
‘Telygraph Construction, 16}; Viceroy of Egypt's Mortgage, 7i4. 

In the Railway Share Merket the amount of business passing has 
been very small, and general depression exists, At the meeting of 
the London «nd Brighton enerehaldens, the report of the committee 
of investigation was adopted ; and the shar-s of thie line have 
conteqaeatiy improved, being now qauted at 564. 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 


ORN EXCHANG#.—Che quaotity of Enelish wheat received 
nen ep to our market has ouly been limited ; the demand, how- 
ever, has ruled very inactive, and 1s week's currencies have been 
barely masntained. he show of foreign has besa tolerabiy exten- 
tive, but there bas been litde inquiry for any description; never- 
theless, no quotable change bas Lengel gr om in prices, There has 
been a fair cemacd for grinding and dvtilling barley, and lute 
rates were fair y upheld, Flosting © 6 of grain were a slow 
sale, on previous terms, Malt was dull, but without siveration, 
Oats were in good supply, and Rassi.n qualities realised Ir. less 
money, while other kinds were held for former values, Beans and 
peas were in little demand, but nochange Wok place in prices. In 
reed 4 cakes no transactions of importance have occarred. 
ARRIVALS,—Enelish and Scotch: wheat, 340; malt, 340 
quarters ; flour, 1330 sacks. Foreign . wheat, 7440: barley, 430 ; 
Osta, 17,910 quarters ; flour, 250 sacks. 

English wheat, 608, 10 75s. 5 barley, 31s. to 478,; malt, 5is to 
70s.; onte, 21s. to Ste. ; rye, Sis, v0 37; bean», 38%, to 484, ; peas, 
3s, to 435, per quarcer ; Hour, 428, to 60s. per 28 \b, 

SEEDS.—In seo 's and cakes there has been very little passing ; 
nevertheless, no change has taken place in prices. 5 

ENGLISH GRAIN SOLD LAST WSEK.—Wheat, 36,330; barley, 

; owts, 1793 quarters. 
or VenAGEs br GRAIN,—Whest, 65s, 8d,; barley, 356. ; oats, 


at Ss ed othe errival of beasts from our own grazing districts 


been limited ; but the condition of the etock was tolerably 
ae The beet trade ruled slow, but late quetations were fully 
maintained, and in some instances au advance was obiained. The 
supplies of foreign stock have been to sbout an average «xtent, 
and the trate ruled firm, at steady prices, The supply of sheep 
was but mouerste, aud there was arteady demand, wt the fall peiose 
of lat week, Lambs were in good suvply. and finer qu ities, 
being scarce, 1ealisea extreme values. ves moved off slowly, at 
late rates:—Beef, from 3s, 44. to 5s, 6d. ; mutton, 3s, Bd. to Sa. 4d 5 
jamb, 6s. to 7a. ; veal, 48. 10 58, 6d. ; pork, 3s, 4d. to 4s, 6d. per 8 1b, 

e offal. 

eSewoaTs AND LEA DENHALL,—There is only & moderatesupp'y 
cof meat at theese warke.s, tor which the demand ts quigt, at our 


SUGAB,—The market 18 flat, and a reduetion of 61, per ewt. has 
taken place in the quotations, There is a fair demand for refined 
goods, on fully previous terms, The stock is now 91,41! tons, avainst 
101,198 tons in 1864, 

COrFrEE.—Fine qualities realise fully last week's carrencivs ; but 
there is litle demand for interior descriptions, Tbe stock is 13,289 
tons, against 14,058 tons last year, 

Rick. — There is a steady iaquiry, and late rates are well 
maintained. Stock, 8314 tons, against 16,265 tons in 1 s66, 

PROVISLONS,—Batter meets a tatr deme nd, and prices are rather 
firmer, acon is steady, at lace rates ; and hams move off at full 
quotations, Lard is a siow sale. 

SPIRITS,—For ram there is » fair inquiry, on rather better 
ek: Brandy is duil and without alteration, No change in grain 
spirita. 

HAY AND STRAW. — Meadow hay, £3 to £4 7s, 6d.; clover, 
24 to £5 12s, 6d, ; and straw, £2 to £265 per load. 

WOOL. — ‘rhe public sales of colonial wool are progressing 
steadily, on rather steaier terms, In Knglish there is very little 
passing, And Che quotations are almost nominal. 

POTATOES —The supplies of potatoes continue liberal, being 
chiefly new produce. The trade is steady, at from 100s, to 140s, 
per Wn, 

COALS.—Neweastle, 16s, 3d, to 184, 31. ; Sunderland, 10s, 3d. to 
194, 64. ; Harclepool, 184. 3d. to 14s, Yd, per ton. 

HoPs.—The accounts from the hop country bave been rather less 
favourable, aud it would appear that blight is on the increase, 
‘The demand is most inactive ; but holders are firm and full values 
are maintained, The quotations ranged trom £2 10s, to £9 9. 
perowt, 


THE LONDON GAZETTE, 
FRIDAY, JUNE 21. 


BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED.—J. EK. WILKINSON and M, 
MARVEL, Sunderland, inukeepera, 

BANKRUPYTS.—E, YERSY, Bushey, haydealer.—E. HOUSE, 
Hackney, ci rk.—W, W. ENGLISH, Shoreham, coal merchaut,— 
J. PURSTER, Goesp ide, wilk agent.—W, J. CARTER, Pinistow, 
victusller,—J. SPRINGETT, Upper Whiteeross-street, publican,— 
T. BR. KING, Holloway, teacher of drawing.—W. J. BEER, Pium- 
stead, jomer,—J. BARTLELT, Upper Mitcnam, baker.—b, C and 
0, UNDERMARK, Cranbourn street, bootmakers.—J, H SUN UCHT 
and J, A. 83): HONEWALD. Store-rtreet, Bediord-square pauo- 
forte-makers.—J, VUUGH LERSON, Manch -ster-square, mereaut.— 
EK DE HAUT, Loughtos, wine merchant —A. PARKER, Not 
hill, chee-emonger,—A, WATT, Great St, Helen's, gener. sgent. 
#. B, CAWSLON, Upper Norwood, pluuber.—W. GIBLS, W 
dean.—U, GEARY, Si. Panc:as-road, tutor,—T, W. RAYNOTL, § 
George's East, plaumber.—W, PRIEST, Putney, boo meker.—s, 
WIKBKIN, Stepney, cab  proprieior. — A. CALVER, Wal- 
thamstow, grocer —L. F, LUNUY, Felth»m, surgeon. - T. J. 
RATLEN BURY, Barking, buil-er. —b W. HASELTON, Holborn, 
chimarysweep.—T, B. HUBBELL, Isliogton.—W. PATCHING, 
Faversham. — W. RICK, Woolson, tiorist. — J. GEORGE, 
Bee ford--quare, cab proprietor.—J. PHIPP. Stepney, ttevedore,— 
J, HYDE, Birmingham, cordwainer.—J. PHELIS, Swansea, spirit- 
dealer,—H. HIGINGBULHAM, Neath, c utractor.—G, CUWAN, 
Midvlesborough. provision-dealers assistant.—H. FITZGERALD, 
and 8, A, rERRY, Clitvon, tancy needlework dealers.—8. GILL, 
Sheffield, cutlery maoutacturer.—J. TIKKELL, East Retford, 
grocer,—B, ©, ILSUN, Kock Ferry, boot and shoe maker,—T. 
HUDSON, Liverpool, shipvroker.—H. M#&TUALF«, Cheetham, 
builder, —J. V. BONiSL Birmingham, dealer in ales. — K, 
KOBLNS ON, jan, Maulds Meaourn, butcher —J. KGGELT, Lyng, 
blackemith.—T. STRALN, Cravbs-cross, groxr.—s. ROBINSON, 
Denton Holme, grocer. — k, DUK, Brighton, teadeaier, — 


Fr. ALEXANDER, Southampton, shopkeeper.—G. KEES Swansea, 
joiver,.—A, REDSHAW, Gateshead, printer.—S. POWNALL, Wes 


Derby, provision-dealer.—E, A, OSWILN, Liverpool, jomer,—I, 
KNOWLES, Belton, teadealer.—T, NARBURGH, Warwick, com- 
muéion ageut,—J. PARRY, Mold. grocer.—G MAKSHALL, Leam- 
ington P.iors, baker —H. DOWNWARD, Ulverston, painter.—B, 
CHKITCHLOW, Manchester, .—U. WATKIN, Glamford Briggs, 
winter —G, HILLERY, juv., Notiingham, commercial trave.ler, 
i M. JOHNSON, Neaquis elerk in holy ordere.—H. W. ALLEN, 
Chatham, joiner.—W. REES, Swansea, licenced victualler.—W. 
COOMBS, brome Selwood, baker.—S. JONE*, Mostyn, labuurer.— 
H. BALDWIN, Lpswich, pesrhouse-keeper.—J. MILLINGTON, 
Borrowash, labourer.—J. INSL#&Y, Drakelow, farmer,—G. DUNN, 
Burton-ou-Trent, shopkeeper. — J, COOK, Church Gresley, 
labourer.—J. PICKBUBN, Svaveley, tinner.—W. H, DELLER, 
Brixnam, baker.—J, LUCAS, Fenn; 
TORNGREN. Brightou, teacher o: 
TAYLOK, Brighton, draper's asistant, 


TUESDAY, JUNE 25, 

BANKRUPIS.—J. W. CASSWELL, Notting-hill, butcher.—E, 
GIBSON, Hampton-wick, beershop-keeper,—G. C, hit ‘HCOOCK, 
Gratwn-tquare, metal agent.—A. HARRIS, Kilburn, merchant.—J, 
SPOUNKEHAM, Grey's-ina-road, cabdriver.—A. SWAN, Highgate, 
baker,—E, THOKNTON, New Hampton, poultry hawker —K, 
BASTON, Southwark, baker,—T. CUBLEY, Werteiiwer-beiage- 
road, tobacconist.—J. KING, Winslow, auctioneer.—F, Bb. . 
Bayswater, oairyman,—A. H, BROWN, Rochester, draper.—J. JAY, 
Binasiont,. innkeeper.—E, NIGHTINGALK, Broad Chalk, baker, 
J. W. PAREER, secretary to the Metropolitan Water-Supply Asso- 
ciation. —A, J, GOLDSMID, Houndsditen, jeweller. —T. MILLER, 
Stratford, clerk.—J. 8. MEDES, Caiedonian-road, desler in cigars,— 
G. T, STEWAKT, Bromley.—M. BONKSH, Croydon, manager to 
a fibre factory.—K. J. WIGHTMAN, Haverstock-hiil, clerk.—v, F, 
JENNINGS, Wooduitton, licemeed victuailer—¥. I. BRIGGS, 
St. Ives, Huntingdonshie, engineer.—J. LSAKY, Farringdon- 
market, frait salesman,—W, COUPER, Caterham, stones. ason.— 
P. W. ROWNTRES, Old Kent-road, house decorator.—U. UKLON, 
Ellesmere, craper.—A. HUSBAND, Grantham, warehouseman,— 
W. V. WALLIAMS, Plymouth, mining ageut.—W. rADDON, Oke- 
hampton, dre per.—P. WHI HILL, Bishopthorpe. cattle-desler.— 
B. CHING, Bideford, c.at merchaut,—M. CLOUGH, Whitby, ship- 
owner.—S. PRESTON, Kast S:onehouse, licensed victuailer,— 
D, SHINE, Reeds, auctioneer.—H, A. FaN LON, Heckmondwi 
auctioneer.—J, 44.Y NCH, Hatifax, cab proprietor.—H. BEASKLEY 
Leeds, boot- op manufacturer.— Hi, ‘LHUMAS, Liscard, t mber- 
dealer.—H. EVANS, Liverpool, commision merchant,—J. HOOD, 
Adeycombe, farmer.—J, ARMITAGS, Biackvura, commission 
agent.—G. F, MELLUR, bury, joiner,—M, PALMER, White- 
haven, desler in hosery,—T. DODD, Moseley.—J. J, COATES, 
birmingham, builder.—J, LENNARD, Worle, milier,—G, FROST, 
Biskeney, labourer,—S. TWKEVY, Bursham Westgate, biecuit 
baker. — B. ATKINSON, Barrow-in-Farness, labvurer.— D. KR. 
WLLSON, Kocadale, smith.—T. EDMUN Da, lonty pridd, innkeeper, 
W. SMALLEY, baptci ln tear igs maltscer, — W. SsMilH, 
Newark-upon-Trent, shopkeeper. C, DOBSON, Wakefield, wor d- 
turner.—K. HsMBRUUGH, Bristol, hawker.—H. CHEUGZOY, 
Bristol, painter,—T. RUSHUWORTH, Leeds, plumber.—W. KING, 
He. kmondw:ke, blast tenter.—J. HOLMiS, Leeds, chemiss.—s. 
EASTERBY, Wighbili, pubiican.—J. JUPLING, Eastbourne, inu- 
keeper.—M, WILLLASS, Lavergool, commercial traveller.—U. &. 
CROSSLEY, Huime, suk oyer.—B. KILBY, Burnley, commis- 
sion ageat,—kK. BARWICK, Broughwn-in-#urnecr.—B. LEAS, 
Parwich, labourer, —W. WRIGL&Y, Ashwn-uud r-Lyce,—H. 
KUBEKTS, Callington, coaldealer.— BR, PARLOUR, Gilsby, 
farmer.—M. THOMAS, Aberdare, wheelwright,—C, ASHWELL, 
Sandy, gardener.—D. KENNEDY, Birkennead.—A J, DOLYON, 
Ply woutb, hatter.—W. PHILLIPSUN, B rkeuhead,—H, a UNT, 
Dover, butler.—T. ,RICHAKUSON, Svockpor:, heala-riv maker,— 
H. W. MALCOLM, Maldon, — E. FAKMUK, Luton, straw-hat 
ee LIMB, Longton, fishusonger.—B. HUGHES, 

on. 

SCOLCH SEQUESTRATIONS,—R. N. BEVIE, Glargow, wine and 
spirit merchant, —G. OS8UKNE, kdinbargh, furnishing ironaion- 
er.—SELKiKK, LALULAW, and CU., Glasyow, tea me coauts,— 
. MOWAT L, Causeway head, mukeeper.—J, SHA W, haydealer.—-M, 
GLILUHMaIsT, Portobelio.—W. SUBAGER, Strathaven, tailor.—R, 
P. MAUVONALD, Glasgow, grain merchant. — A.’ BUCHAN, 
Chapel Cambusiang.—J. “. HaR&NEss, Dumfries, smailware- 
dealer.—C. NOBLS, Peterhead, Averdeen,—B. WHITELAW, 
jun., Neilston, cuntracuwr, — W. N. LESLIE, Banchory-teraan, 
@ojutant, 


Stratiord, farm bailiff.—a. 
gymnastics, — A. W. A. 


Just published, gratis, 


/PIHK REPORT of the BKLTISH COLLEGE 
OF HEALTH, Euston-road, London, for 1867, containin, 

the Hygeian Syrtem of Medicine, aud Proofs of the Efficacy o: 

Morison's Vegetable Universe! Medicines in the Cure of Dis ase, 


OLLOWAY’'S OINTMENT and PILLS, 
Abecesses, Erysip' las, Piies, Unvary ing success a.tend all 

Woe Ureat these diseases according to the si opie printed instruc- 
tions wrapped round each pot sud box, They are invatuavle to 
the young and timid, whose fulness rometimes endangers life, 


NLIGESTION, 
NOKTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS. 
A Gentile Aperient aud a Powerful Tonic, 
Sold Everywhere, in bottles, Is, 1}d., 26. 9d , and Lis, 


\ EAK DIGESTION,—Universal Remedy, 

MURSONS’ PEPSINE WINE, LOZENGES, ang GLU dU Les, 
in bottles and boxes, from 2a.— Manutactured by T. Morson and Sone 
Chemista,31, 33, and 124, Southampwon-row, Huseell-square, W.C, 


HE BEST REMEDY for INDIGESTION 


Bilious and Liver Complaints, is FRAMI’TON'S FILL oF 
HEALTH. Sold by all Medicine Venvers, at Is. \4d. and 2s, vd. per 
Box ; or obtained Shoongh euy Chemist, 


ORNS AND BUNIONS.—A Gentleman, 


many years tormented with Oorns, will be happy to afford 
others the information by which he obtatued their com piete removal 
in « very short period, without pain or any inconvenicuce. Forward 
address on a etauped euvolope, Ww F. Kingsion, Eeq., Cheam, Surrey, 


OGS8.—Insects destroyed, the Hair rendered 
soft and glossy, Sores ano Maoge cued, by usin 
M DOUGALLS' PATENT DISINFECTING SUAP. id by al 
Chemists, Grocers, Oilwen, &c., iu tablets, td. eweh ; bars, be, 
McDougal) Lrowbers, Londvn sad Maucuceter, 


WHOLESALE LMPORTERS. 
M EMER and OO, HABMONIUMS 


ALEXANDRE, 
Htastested Lista 


application 
87, | Great Marlborough-#treet, w, 


M ETZLER and CO, ALEXANDRE’S 


37, 


M Ustoat BOXES, from 5s, out 


METZLER and OO., 37, Great —e 
IANOFORTES.—MOOBE and MOORE 


eara; after w ithout any further ch: whatever, the 
pianoforte becomes of the hirer: P 4 
gaieess Me nape — guineas quarter; Cotjene 
ianos, quarter ; Draw ing-Foom & 
Oni 5 guineas 


Sole Soe hese tactsomente 
of the best nfacture, 


Moozz and MOORE’S Three-years’ System 
applies to HARMONIUMS, at 2 gs., sw 3gs., and 4 gs, 
per quarter, —!04 and 105, Bishopegate-street, 


OORE and MOORE extend their Three- 
years’ Syatem of Hire to Purchase to all parts of the United 
Kingdom, carr! Carrlage-free.—104 and 105, Bishopagate-street, B.C. 


ONC E RTINAS,—Anglo-German, from 
“i 1a. Oh ; Engiish Patent, Create era Double Action, from 
i ™ TONES and SON, 6, Croas-street, £ sp semper oy B.C, 


COMPLETION OF 


HE LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET. 
In Two Volumes, a bp ag | Win Tiry-ce “two Tilustrations, by 


SECOND VOLUME, 
completing the or, with Sixteen SMTA RE price 10s, 
will he ready on THURSDAY, JULY 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill.” 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 91, 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR 
JULY. With Uiustrations by M, Ellen Edwards and F, W. 


ae CONTENTS, 
The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly. ° (With an Mlustration), 


p. Vi.—Up in 
 ¥IL—At Luncheoi 
« VIIl.—The ius of a Great Man, 


Ssone Edge. 


SMITH, BLDER, and O0., 65, Cornhill, 


SUBSCRIBERS 
TO THE 


RAB ARH 


ape of stam 


IGN. ALO E,—PIESSE and LUBIN 


. ens we sichg ting soon a they can now offer to 
oe, 


pe ‘Aloe mad to order, 
preparation - ie 
bs of Flowers $ New Bond-atreet, Landon, 


ALLIPLOKAMON (COLLEY’S), —This 
conteining Cantharides, is the most valuable ever 


le for and ‘ing the 
$d.—Colley, 28, . B.C, 


the air Pr a, 64, and 3a, 
OWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 
an Oriental Botanical Preparation. 

This Royaliy-patronised and Ladies-esteeme’ Specific realises a 
Hea)thy Purity of Complexion and « Softness and Delicacy of Skin, 
Soothing, conte clogradlona Pret it gry all Cutaneous 
a oot joe 4a, 8d, and 8s. 6d. per bottle, 
Sold at and by ‘Chemista and Perfumers. Ask 
for i Haton Scat Don” and bewsre of spurious and 
pernicious articles under the name of *' Kalydor, 


RAGRA NT SOAP.—The celebrated 
UNITED SERVICER TABLET is famed for ite <1 aay 
ce and beneficial effect on the skin. Manufactured b: 
J. © and J, FIBLD, Parenters of the Self- fitting Candlea, 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Ware! a@rehouremen, and others. 
See name on each tablet. 


Use no other, 


RICE’S SOLIDIFIED GLYCEBINE 


(Patented), 

The newest and best tollet soap. wears well, gives a rich and 
fragrant lather, is entirely free from cocoanut oi! or excess of 
alkali, and contains pe ita weight of oe distilied Glycerine, 
in 4d, an 

PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE Melina 4 4 Gaetan), 
Belmont Works, Battercea, 5. 


ae Just published, price 34. ; per post, four stampa, 
AINLESS SYSTEM OF DENTISTRY, 


By Messrs. GABRIEL. Diploma i815, 
64, aden hil City; 56, Hokeotetrnet' Wi; 
and 134, Buke-s atrest, Liverpool. 


EALTH WITHOUT MEDIOINE, 
DU Lg oe ton Delicious beh! eg en ARABICA yep 
indigestion, cough, asthma, ng ge = vy. 
caustinnt on diarehm, palpitation nervous, bilious, liver, and 
p! o.essis—Bome, July 31 _ 
The health of the Holy Father is excellent, sinse, 
abandoning all other remedies, he hes oolifined himmelf entirel y to 
'« Food, and hin Holiness Sp pers this excellent food 
\y- Gazette du Midi.—Da Barry and Co , No, 77, 
street, don, W IT Grocers and Chet 11b., da, 4.7 12 Ib. Sta; 
24 1b., 408, Sold by all Grocers and mamiots, 


T)*: DE JONGH'S LIGHT-BROWN 

COD-LIVER OIL,—A reference to the unprecedented 
number oe from eminent members of the Faculty who 
have recor their emphatic approbation of this Oil, affords the 
7 planation of its great TRESTER PRG The following high testimony 
is borne by Dr. LANK ESTER, , Coroner for Central 5 ae 
sex: “I deem the Cod-liver Oil ron under Dr. de J 
guarantee to be preferable to = other kind as recards od agny 

es meateina 4 fin, _ only in cngouiod bosies, 3. 64, 
4a. 98., ‘ongh's Agents, SAR, HARFORD, 
and C0., 77, Strand, London ; and Chem’ sa 


OLLERB’S COD-LIVER OIL 


PUREST NORWEGIAN. 
Seo RaIZE MEDALS, EXHIBITIONS of 1063, 100s 
Lancet "-—"" Dr. Hassall "—"Dr. Abbotts’ Smith "= ae Menton 


ines &e. Sold by all Chemista in bottles at 2, 3d, 
ak me Newbury, St. Paul's-churchyard ; aleo of Morron, 
“POW ; pn anor 277, Oxford-street ; Schacht, Finshury- 
er, Fleet-rt rect ; Darby and Gosden, Leadenhall -street ; 
pla Kaale of Peter Muller, 22, Minsing-lane. EC. 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


RETONNE OLOTH (Registered). 


A mort durable Fabric for Summer Dresses, 
be had in # great variety of Finds Colones 

Stripes, Checks, and Chénés, from 18a, 6d. to 294, 6d, Full Dress. 
Patterns tree, PETER B ROBINSON, 103 to 08, “Oxford-atrect, Ww. 


RICH BRITISH AND FOREIGN 


Pe ORGANDIE MUSLINS. 

wnusually large ange and very clegans semacnent ot Patterns, 
from 7s. F9a. to 18s, the 1 

Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


A QUANTITY OF NEW FABRICS FOR 
EASIDE and TRAVELLING Bolts, 
me | a ool Sree, beng} Series of Colours in a 


P , body? 
ffesdy-mede| ‘il the above materials, 
i Pavey Dad = RO} iNsON's, 03 to 178, Oxford-street, Ww. 


19.000 USEFUL WASHING PETTICOATS, 


a 9S. r hor 8 6 for 2is., 
idth ans 
a 
PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street.—Patterns free. 


Tin THOUSAND ODD DRESS 

LENGTHS of light, and medium coloured rich SILKS are 
nthe ar sie Fula exethfl ot Ca ae Chéné 
patierns, are all reduced 


Sha, 6d. fe 
PETER RODINGON, 103 to 1087 Oxtowd- atreet, 


yas UNIVERSAL MOURNING 
PETER ROBINSON'S, of 
most economical and the largest in Earope, 
AMILY MOUBNING, 


to all parts of 
(with dressmaker, if desired) pee of letter, order, 
FA - and Pstterns are sent, with Book of Illustrations, to 
rae ore to 304, Moger = 
‘The largest M: rain Warehuse in Barope, 
PETER ROBINSON'S, 


: NOTICE.—THE MUCH APPROVED we 
MPERIAL UNSPOTTING OBAPE 
is to be obtained at PETER ROBINEON' 

Waste Licconing Warchouse, of Ragent-avest, 


jursaiag BLACK SILK8, 


ROBINSON'S. 

Good uel Blak Sik, from 4. to 70s the Full Dre 
most a 1 ities, from 

Saparior rom $8. 11d to 10s, 6d. Patternu freee * 


binson, 

Wholesale and Retail Black Silk Merosr, 
255 to 262, Regent-street, London, 

PATTERNS FREE. 

USEFUL SILKS 


A large and choice assortment of _— ey 
Stripes, gia, Checks, Grin, Tee in Glacta, 


from £2 le. 6d, for 
JOHN HAKVEY and SON, 69, Ludgate-hit, 
BrRooHs WooL GEERS DINGS, 
Light and Black Groun 


128. 6d,, ids. 6d, rounie, Coles 
A desirable and at nat cel oe 


RINTED ALPACAS, 
This useful Fabric, in various patterns, cut by the yard for 
‘oung Ladies’ wear, 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 69, Ludgate-hill, 


K JACKET 8, 
) raen M, tn Corded Silk, Cashmere, and Rep, price from 


is solicited. 
and SON, 69, Ladgate-hill. 


EW 


An ini 
JOHN HABVE 


IRST-CLASS CARPETS, Lowest Prices, 
Price} 


ist free. 
Patterns can $2 intothe coun! free. 


be forwarded 
T, VENABLES and SONS, London, 


NIRST-CLASS SILKS, Lowest Prices, 
Witte fan Eabterse, bott-Eve 


a, VENABLES and 80 a Linen, de, 


B, London, B, 


| Jpumst-onass DRAPERY. Lowest Prices, 
Mantl te, Readymade Leary Baby Linen. 
Shawia, Man! cn, = —s 


pyinet-cunes MOURNING. Lowest Prices, 


Dost-free, 
of the 
isonet 


oeete a 
T, VENAB! 


pene cs CABINET FURNITURE, 
104, 105 Whitechapel ind ht 6, yy nr London, 
TA, 104 106, Wi abtiobel nearly half # century. : 


EWELL and co. 
are now offering the most elegant FRENCH PRINTED 
yy being the entire Steck of a French Printer, at 72. the 
Fall Drees ; wana prica, 14s. to 18s, 
Compton Houte, Frith-street, Soho-square, W. 


OIRES ANTIQUES, 
selection of 


SEWELL ard 0O. ha largest and best 
SPITALFIELDS MOIRES ANTIQUES. in White, Biack, and 
TTT ed Rtg and Old Compton-street, 
Soho-equare, W, 


HEAP SUMMER DRESSES. — Several 
very large Lots NEW GOODS, much below the regular price, 
Cut in any lengths, The leading prices are 4s, #d., 5a, 9d., 68. 9d., 
10s, 9d , and 12a, 9d, fee l2yards. eter qualities ‘equally cheap, 
NEW MUSL! ee it colours, 4§d. a ¥. 
CROQUET ING SKIRTS, $s. 6d. each. 
NEW SILKS, very rich quality, 38. 6d.; worth 4s.64. Japanese 
Silke, any colour, 28. 9}¢. Good Black Giacs, from in. lita, roy 
LACE HAWS, 4s, Lid, j Silk Jackets, superior shapes, half « 
guinea ; jackers, 4s, ;. Waterproof Tweed Mantles, 
size, with ood and sleeves, 8°, ild, tet 
LONGCLOTHS, Sheetings, Prints, and ali Cotten Goods are 
ssacrseneees § in price, 
Patterns and Lists of rey hay post-free, 
HENRY GLAVE, 534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C, 


OLBORN VALLEY IMPROVEMENT, 
GREAT SALE of rich BLACK GLACES and GROS 
GRAINS, rich Black Silk Velveta, Plain and Fancy Dresses, Long 
Curtains in . Muslin, and ; Calicoes, Longcloths, ‘Sheet. 
ings, and several other lots, extra ddinertly cheap, on Sale this 
day ‘et THOMAS SIMPSON ana CO,'S, 48, 49, 50, and 53, Farring- 
don-strest, C City. 


ADIES.—The most Elegant Styles and 
Durable Fabrics in BOYS’ ATTIRE, at a saving of 25 per cent, 
@ N.W. LONDON CLOTHING COMPANY'S WARE-ROOMB, 
& and 66 b Shored itch, 


ENT’S PATENT CURTAIN HOOKS and 


~ S 1 oN G R 
NEW NOISELESS LOCK-STITCH 
FAMILY SEWING-MACHINES, 
Catalogues ea 
Chief Office in the United Kingdom, 
147, Cheapside, London, 


F. THOMAS and CO,'S New Patent 
‘MACHINES, Bidncing work alike 


SEWING. 
£5 6e—1 and 2, Cheapaids ; and at. W, 


a wih Sr il Ghee, aa i oly 


FOR THREE WEEKS ONLY, 
BAKER and CRISP beg to ca!l especial attenthon to the 


wo BANKRUPTS’ STOCKS | *pa 
diy nimammerate’ othe tor cach et Ash per amt off stock book 
OT 1—-BLACK SILES8 of 
L Retenqetiinary Brightness, 
Fates tree. 
FOR THREE WEEKS ONLY, 
ANKBUPTS' STOCK OF SILKS, 
Lot A large Quantity Fancy Bilks, | 1 uinea 
Bankrupta’ Stock, Black silks 
Deakrah Stock, aft a 
esac rsa £1 lbe. 64, 
Bank rupts’ Stock. iain Shs 
£1 198, 6d, 
Bankrupta’ Stock Moraing ska, 
pana a ge 
worth 5ge. 


BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street, 


L 3,.—1200 VEBY BEST TOULAED 
Lx Dine Fotis 
nets 


a 
Manufacturer's Stock, 
Biack Ground Biiks, 
Coloured Satin Stripes, 
half 
£1 19s, 64, 


Patterns free. 
BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street. 


FOR THREE WEEKS ONLY. 
yssescrre 3 STOCK, MUSLINS., 


rns free, 
‘Thousands Musline, 2s, Ne, Fuli Dress, 
Thousands Musling, 34, 11d, , 
‘Thousands Mualins, 4s, 114. ° 
Nagompncns aipetins, yt Ma. ssi 
All these goods are new, and many e patizrns are now hein +4 
shown in the Paris Reread Pe aa going abroad shoul: 
i th 1 ft this opportan! 
avail theme TAKER and ORISP, 193, Regent-street, 


Lot 4, 


800 VERY BEST 


OIRE ANTIQUES, 6gs.; 
al price, £8, 


Every shade of colour, patiorne ‘ree,—BAKER and CRISP, 
Pa Occ a nr hs tc i a mn Daten LS 


NOW SELLING, A 
QAnEROrrs TOOK of JAPANESE 


ORISP, tee Repent ennests Leoon, 


BARE and OBI 
MOURNING. 


OURNING, also HALF-MOURNING, at 
BAKER and CRISP'S. Pi Patterns free. Untear- 


Grenadines, T: ves, Ophines, and Double Tama- 
dg a gy wot wines the Drea Musling from 4a, 11d, 


‘PATTERN 8 FREE, 


A BANEBUPT'S STOCK of GRENADINE 
WASHING SILKS 
and Worsted 


SPECIALTY.—JAPANESE SILKS, 
BAKER and CRISP have just received a magnificent variety 


- nine Special ties, suitable for Wedding, ing, my of 
Price £1 198, 64, 
198, Regent-street 
Bakes and CRISP, Cheapest Silk- 
coer ya 
London, 
N#®#*¥ SILKS _ for SU meee, 
Chas, Amott and Co,, St, Paul’ 
are now showing their 
Summer Delivery of New 
£5000 worth of nine Black Silks, 
Vi guines 15 yas 5 yards, 
Black French Glacé wine 
wide width, 1s, b i. 
Gros Grates, Gites de soe, reeds L ros de Londres, 


Patterns of Fis 000 Shook 
CHAS AMOTT and 00., Be Prats, London, 


HOICE SILKS for SUMMER, 
£10,009 worth of ag SILKS, 
in Gne Thousand New Styles, 


ay Antiques, ali ae 
Bs, and 4 ga, 
rs, dsb width, 
and 0O., St. Paul's, London, 


SILKS for SUMMER, 
ca 
in rich oalities, yor 


‘atterns 
CHAS. AMOTT and CO., St. Paul's, London. 


Scene nomenon mtnd nel cla, Ioansocse 2 ren 
JPSENCH JACKETS EXTRAORDINARY, 
CHAS, AMOTY and CO., St. Panl’s, will SELL bey! the 
Week the magnificent JACKET and MANTLE STOCK of M, EB, 
Camille and Co , of Paris, 
vant Silk Jackets (Paris made) 
are selling at £15. 6d, 
Rich eid Porites and Pointed Jackets, 
usually sold at 80f., may now be had for 14 guiner. 
500 Paris made Llama ana Alpaca Jackevs and Peptume, 
really worth 40f,, for 184, 9d. each, 
6°0 elegant Paris Models, rich.y eiemed, 
originally 1002,, will be sold at £2 ve, 
ah Exhibition "Goods, truly mapnbaccit, 
quite 2u0f., are all markea 3) gs. 
A uae upon receipt of Post-office order. 
Chas, Amots and Co,, 61 and 62, Si, Paul's, Loudon, 


| IMMEL’S IHLANG-IHLANG, the Flower 
of Flow @ delicious from 2a. 64, RIMMEL'S 
Patent DINNER: ‘ABLE FOUNTALN, to replace the Kose-water 


Salver, £1 Ba, Strand ; 123, Regenit-st ; 94, Cornhill, London, 


OMESTIO IRONMONGERY, 
+ am Eas, 35 i ay coe BATHS, Tear age BOXES, 
free.—SIMMONS and SON, ad and YE Tonsahomoee t rt-roed. isan 


AM PL OUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
ve your houses, for it is the Bek safe en and Head 


a 


JUNE 29, 1867 


at PARKINS and GOTTO’S, from 94, 
ineas, An immense variety. Painted Wood Viennese 
post for 24 stam 
and GOTTO’S, Satan d 28, Oxford-street, London, W, 


Re s 


PAREIN 


ABKINS and GOTTO’S CROQUET, By 

far the largest and best-eeasoned stock 

1Ss., 184, 2ie., 258., 302,, 403., 50e,, and 608, Sen’ 

station ay hs eek carriage paid, om mosis’ of 8 

poky 3 made than the Cl Ea a and Deserts ¢ better can be 
a ve List 

made (REINS and GOTTO, a7 and 28, Oxford-steost, Lone wee 


LADIES J AND, THE PUBLIC 
to inspect 


AMES SPENOE and CO's 
new, 


SILKS, MANTLES, SHAWLS, PANGK Ok DRESSES, &c, 
Patterns post-free, 
Wide 
Vise Wine Bick Motes Antiques 7s. 
Rich Wide Black Preach Sating - = & the Bress. 
Striped Silks, at m1; eS. dh 


Beau 
Striped Checked Sit in great 


MPORTANT SALE OF HUNWICKE 


and SHARPE'S er) Hunwicke, and Sharpe's) 
‘'D DBAPERY 8 
J.D, B: JOHNSTONE and CO, of 109 to rh Ww. 
ased for cash the whole of the stock of 4 
bavi and (late Hunwicke. and Sharpe), Silk- 
mercera Li and 64, road, will SELL. it 
off on their own on MONDAY, JULY 1, and following 
8. 
Edgware-road station on the Metropolitan Railway is with: 
8 few yards of D. B. Johnstone aad Co.'s poontehe's also Within rr 


minutes’ walk of the Great Western Railw: 
Close on Saturdays at Two o’Clock all they year round, 


D. B. JOHNSTONE and CO,, of 109 to 


112, Edgware-road, havin, prarchaned ol 
the Stock of Mrr. Ellen Porter, Taito an By Mme 


bi a }, and following g days. ae sacs wat 
ware-road station on the itan ia 
a few: yards of D. B, Johnstone and ove promises; Te om 
minutes’ walk of the Great Western Railway. 
_Cloee on Saturdays at Two o'Clock all the year round, 


LACKS’ SILVER ELEOTRO-PLATE 
ia as for wear as real gil 
Pasha Fests ¢ Pattern Per dow) st 0 “Oand! 18 0 
Psp ah SM COMcoemca aT U peda fry 
ak, ton! wk a » 118 
Dessert ditto .. . on - - TOGO, 110 
Tea Spoons .. + 012 60 ,,018 6 


Richard and John Slack, 836, Strand, London, 


EANE and CO”8S TABLE CUTLERY, 

celebrated for more than 150 years, remains unrivalled tor 

coals and cheapness. The Stock is extensive and complete, 
edlng 8 shel choice suited to the taste and means of every p 


6.4. /d.) 8 d. | 8.4. | 8.4.) 8. d. 8. d, 
pe See. Pe OR 16 16 6} 19 0} 23 0 | 28 0/ 32 0/360 
Dessert 4: Be 12 0] 15 0] 18 6} 23 0) 27 6) 310 
Carvers sot, pt pai | 56] 66; 76] 90] 961116 
Catalogues hie . ps, Stoves, 
Janees, Senders, Firs Tron Bedateads, Copper and Tin Goode, 


and post- 
and Co, (46, King William-street), London Bridge, 


ORNER’S DINNER SERVICES, Stone 

a large pat gly ecm Me gg mee a nat Pallet Seta, 
it of 

pa woe Ping Nenad variety. Parties arnisiting will find a grec 

sévantage,—003, |, Uxford-street. 


A LEXANDRBA ORPHANAGE for 


G Duchess Ot OTHERLAND, Countess of 
Cromartie, In LAY the FOUNDATION STON 
ALEXANDRA 


at Hornse; ~ for 
for IN ‘ANTS, on SATURDAY, JULY 6. After which there will 
me ee at which the Bight Hon, Earl GRANVILLE, K.G., 


wilh 
Tickets may be Mgr poss to admit to the Ceremony and to the 
Déjeduer at the Office of the Charity. 
Contributions a be thankfully received, and purses and col- 
lecting-books issu: ae ity sortase waly 
_ Offices, 56, Ludgate-hill, BE, OSEPH SOUL, Hon. Sec, 


IFE- “BOAT SERVICES in 1867,—During 


, Preeens ear alone the life-boats of the 
NATIONAL LIFE BOA TNSTY ON have saved 443 lives 


from various aaetent and nineteen vessels from destruction, 
The institution also expended £13,862 in the same period on its 
Life-bost Establishments, in addition to granting £1779 for 
rewt 


The committee of the institution earnestly appeal te the public 
for assistance to enable them to meet the continued heavy demands 
on their 179 Life-boat foygreomr ey ae 

Sonesacens ee — Fae A pesshred by. aed be ag aed and 
country ban tary, wis, 
the Insdtation. 14, Sone direst, Adelphi, tana ‘one 


AFE INVESTMENTS FOR CAPITAL, 

ying 10 cent annum in Dividends on the outlay. 
P's INV, ‘MENT CIRCULAR (post-free) be con- 
suited by shareholders and the public before investing. It isa safe, 
valuabie, and reliable puide,-Offices, 32, Poultry, London, E.C, 


Deiat -MENIER, for Breakfast, 


Blak dceaich MENIER, for Eating. 


HOCOLAT-MENIER. Pure, wholesome, 
and Gelicions, Consumption exceeds 5,000,008 lb, 


A ENIER’S FRENCH CHOCOLATE 
‘Warehouse, 33, Henrlette-st,Strand,London, Sold every where, 


Wholesate of the Manufacture: 
CROSSE and 1 a 


UARE, 


Fy wish to be well and keep van, Se take 
GG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, as 

fof his celebrated BISCUITS. Sold in 24, 4s., = 6a. Rta by 
all Chemists, and by the maker, J. L. Bragg, 2, W! 
Cavendish-square, 


OoONIO 


Unrivalled stomachic stimulant, 
TERS’ 


BITTER S 
and wholesome, ie 
aedlf ng 


actured hy” LIAM, 
2 ‘Martie’ 's-lane, Cannon-street, Ladhon 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY, DUBLIN 

EXHIBITION, 1965.—This celebrated old Irieh Whisky gained 
the Dublia Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and 
very wholesome, Sold in bovtles, 3a, 8d. each, at at the retail houses 
in London; by the agents in the princips! towns in England ; or 
wholeaale, at 5, Great Windmill-street, London, W.—O! 9 the 
red seal, pink label, and branded cork, ‘* Kinahan’s LL Whisky." 


PURVEYORS TO H.R.E, THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
BXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and awarded the Prize Medal, 


POLSON'S 


B ROWN and 
CORN FLOUR, 
Children's Diet. 
London 


